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The Value of Gnergy be a family. She was, when married, some: 
~' ‘what past her youth. Her’brothers and sisters 
BY MRS. ANNA TREAT. Cwere early married and settled, and she was 
Mrs. Mervin was seated in her neat sitting-< eft at the homestead, the dutiful housekeeper of 
room, towards the close of the short winter day, ¢ her old parents, who were both sickly. In their 
busily sewing. Her work-basket, piled high ° well-ordered home undisturbed quiet and tran- 
with garments cut and ready for making, was< quillity reigned. She learned to love the calm, 
on the table at her side. Who has not a plea-2 uneventful course of her life, and when at the 
sant remembrance of mother’s work-basket, 5 death of her parents she married Mr. Mervin, 
so rarely empty? In that willow repository‘ a prosperous mechanic, and a man of strong 
was always to be found the little roll of soft home affections, with a nature like the sun- 
linen for cut fingers; the identical button , shine of summer, overflowing with gladness, it 
needed; or, just the piece of ribbon for the< was hardly to be wondered at that the sudden 
boy’s hatband. There too was mother’s ball? change from her former life was too startling 
of wax, bearing the impress of little teeth.Sto be agreeable. But, although she was at 
Many are the old memories that are stirred by < first shocked to find that her husband did not 
the sight of a work-basket, and with them all? walk with the cat-like tread of a slippered 
is associated the memory of the patience, invalid, nor speak with the faint voice of 
gentleness, and love of the dear one whose‘ weakness, and that he had an inveterate habit 
hands were tireless in the labor of the family. Sof slamming doors, when fairly roused from 
The little sitting-room was in faultless order. 2 the torpor of her former life—his quick, elastic 
The bookease and chairs of mapleshone brightly ‘tread, and cheerful, manly tones, seemed a 
in the reflection of the cheerful coal fire in the Q positive relief. 
grate. There were no tongs in the corners,- But with the advent of her children, Mrs. 
no finger-marks upon the doors, to indicate the‘ Mervin lost her peace and serenity. To find 
presence of little ones in the family. Mrs. 2 that she could not keep her rooms in faultless 
Mervin was a fastidious housekeeper, and > order ; that the little rogues, regardless of 
perhaps thought order to be regarded before‘ chance callers, would scatter the contents of 
comfort. At any rate her four good, healthy, 2 her work-basket over the floor, and pile their 
happy children were constantly being rebuked > building blocks on the sofa, were sources of 
for the overflowing life they manifested. They‘serious trouble to her; for she was not a 
would come in from the street with muddy¢ woman to pass quietly over little disturbing 
boots; and play horse with the chairs; and >incidents. When during the presence of visit- 
scatter chestnut shells with lavish freedom‘ors any little mishap occurred, which a few 
over the carpet; but the worst effect of it was ° laughing words of apology would easily have 
that it fretted their mother keenly. She was‘set right, her confusion and distress were so 
not aware how much and how easily worried ¢ evident as to be positively painful to see. 
she was by occurrences so slight and so usual > Then, she could not have her meals punctu- 
(107) 
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ally ready; and although her husband, thought- ¢ The uproar of merriment at such a downfall 
ful and considerate beyond the average of his > subsided as the mother said, complainingly— 
race, never found fault, but cheerfully relieved‘ ‘‘ Children, you distract me with your noise, 
her of the care which hindered her efforts (an > Why did you not get your father’s gown and 
unexampled fact,) still she valued her reputa-‘ slippers as I told you? Do it now, and then 
tion as housekeeper too highly to allow it to2come in and be quiet.” 
be encroached upon by maternal cares. In$ ‘Yes, boys,” said their father, ‘‘we must 
short, she was in danger of falling into Mrs. 2not be so rude. We will have our frolies out 
Joe Gargery’s way, ‘‘making cleanliness far S of doors.” 
more unpleasant than dirt could possibly be.” ° Quiet was soon restored, and Mrs. Mervin 
But there was a great stamping of little feet 5 withdrew to prepare tea. During the evening 
and a chorus of little voices in the hall, ands Willie was subdued and sad. He did not join 
then the door opened and in came the troop, >in his brothers’ games, but sat moodily in a 
rosy, bright-eyed, each eager to tell mother<corner. Once or twice his mother praised him 
the news first. 2for his quiet behaviour, but the kind words 
‘‘Now, Fred, and Louis, and Georgie, youSawoke no pleasure in the sober little face. 
may take my jackstones, if you’ll let me tell? Finally the children’s bedtime arrived, and the 
mother all about it,” said Willie, the oldest,‘ young irrepressibles were sufficiently calm to 
holding the white pebbles up, above the reach< think of such a thing as sleep. Willie sedately 
of the little brown hands. Sled the way, carrying the candle, and the 
«Allright; hand over,” was the cheerful an-<¢ parents were left in peaceful possession. 
swer; and, seated upon the floor, they hail ‘What healthy little rogues they are,” was 


dexterously tossing and catching the stones. (the father’s comment, as he cut the leaves of a 
‘‘Now, mother,” began Willie, eagerly, 2 periodical preparatory to reading aloud. (The 

having paid for his right as spokesman, ‘$ model man!) 

‘¢ We've just been down to see Jimmy West. “© Yes, indeed, said Mrs. Mervin, with mo- 


He is a little lame boy our teacher told us)therly pride. ‘‘And how well Willie behaved 
about. He can’t walk nor even rise from his? to-night. If they would always be so quiet I 
bed. He is about as old as Freddy too, and) should be glad.” 
he looks so pale. Can we take him some of{ ‘I don’t know; his sad little face pained 
our nice grapes, and some toys and books?2?me. What had clouded it?” 
He likes to read.” The little speaker ea Mrs. Mervin reflected. ‘I haven’t thought 
with tears in his bright eyes. dof it since; but he burst into the room to-night 
‘¢T don’t care what you take to him; do as§to tell me about a little lame boy he had seen. 
you please,” was the cold, impatient reply. 2 He wished to take some things to him; and I 
‘«‘ Here you are, boys, with your hats still on,$ gave him permission to do so, although I pre- 
and you forgot to wipe your feet on the door2sume I didn’t enter into his feelings as much 
mat. Why will you be so heedless ?” Sas he expected. I was more anxious to have 
Willie turned away with quivering lip, too? him clean his boots at the time, than anything 
much grieved tospeak. A cold permission had $ else.” Mr. Mervin looked grave. 
been given, but sympathy had been denied him.¢ «A litttle lame boy, yousay? Jimmy West, 
“Why, mother,” spoke up bright little Fred, 21 presume.” 
with a look of charming frankness, ‘It’s soS «Yes! that was the name,” said Mrs. Mer- 
hard for a fellow to remember. I meant to2vin, wonderingly. 
have thought, I’m sure.” S «J too called there to-night, just after the 
‘¢ Well, Fred,’”’ said the mother, smiling in 6 boys left. James West, the father of this little 
spite of herself, ‘I see that your father is > boy, was an old friend of mine. He was a 
coming. Be ready to take his coat and boots,¢ gentle, timid, sensitive-minded person, too 
and bring his gown and slippers.” >shrinking and retiring to battle with the world. 
The boys rushed joyously to the door In‘ If he had possessed wealth to foster his delicate 
came the father, caught Louis up on his shoul- ; fancies, and left him above work, he might 
der; put his hat on Fred’s curly head, drawing ‘have been happy. But poverty was his in- 
it over his eyes; tossed a new magazine upon ¢heritance. His health would not permit of any 
his wife’s work-table; and finally found a seat ‘very active labor, and the rebuffs he met with 
upon the floor, in consequence of the manceu- 7in his attempts at authorship (he was quite a 
vres of Master George, who attempted to place Sfine poet in my opinion), were so many shocks 
himself beside Louis. Supon his mind and physical health. He 
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married a poor but most excellent girl, S aarrow, and unhealthy in its closeness. In the 
whose energetic labors supported them, though ) blessed country there is room for all. 

scantily. But James died at the early age of ? The room where lay the little invalid was a 
twenty-eight. This [ learned from his widow. > model of neatness. The mother was a sweet, 
She has only lately moved to this place. I intelligent person, with whom Mrs. Mervin 
heard of their being here, and thought I would >was much charmed. She was industriously 
exil on my way home.” Sbinding shoes for the shop, and scarcely laid 

‘How was the little boy’s lameness Pro- aside her work when her caller entered. She 
duced?” asked Mrs. Mervin, with much interest. Swas making haste to finish her work, that she 

‘He was walking in a field, and came to a might buy Jemmy some grapes and jelly. 
ditch about four feet wide. What would any 5luxuries which he coveted so much. The 
ene of our boys have done in the same case?” 2 children exchanged glances, and Freddy, quite 

‘« Laaped it at one bound.” forgetting himself, shouted gleefully, ‘‘ Didn’t 

«Just so; but he—timid and lacking energy Syou know it? We've got some !” and drawing 
like his father, shrank from the attempt, and 2the cover from the basket, he set it in her lap. 
triel to place a board across. The board fell SShe gave one glance within, and then with her 
on his foot and twisted it badly. He took cold deyes filled with happy tears, and with a look 
in it, and he has never had the use of it since. “ya gratitude to Mrs. Mervin, silently passed it 
When his mother had told me of it, she spoke ¢to Jimmy. The look of perfect happiness that 
of the healthy little fellows who had been in a Doverspreail the pale little face, seemed to Mrs. 
few moments since with so much envy. How 2 Mervin too great a reward. 
earnestly she wished that her boy could shout? During the pleasant conversation that fol- 
with as much strength, and run and leap with Slowed, she ascertained that Mrs. Wells took in 
as much vigor and life. But her boy’s pews Pee and it was very natural that Mrs. 
fortune seemed only to endear him to her, and § Mervin should conclude that she had too much 
many were the fond glances she bestowed on Sevilla to do alone; and when she took her 
the wan little face on the pillow. And no leave, after a pleasant, sociable call, it was 
wonder, he has a sweet expression,” and Mr. > settled that the widow should, for an ample 
Mervin relapsed into a state of revery. recompense, assist her. 

For a few moments the ‘shining bit of§ A change gradually made itself manifest in 
steel” in Mrs. Mervin’s fingers flew swiftly 9 Mrs. Mervin’s household. There was more 
over the white garment she was making, and C easy comfort, and less formality. The child- 
then the work fell from her hands, wn she 2ren romped as much as ever, but their mother 
looked up in her husband’s face with tearful §could not rebuke them when she thought that 
eyes. ‘Oh, Walter,” she said, falteringly, 2when they were men, the restlessness would be 
“we have so much to be thankful for; and [Spower. When at times there was too great a 
have been so ungrateful. I never again can ¢confusion, a gentle word acted magically in 
wish to quell this God-given life, which will be 2 quieting it; for the children found that there 
as a rare talent in their world-battle.” ° was a great deal of consideration exercised 

The next morning, Willie and his brothers Stoward them, and thus, gradually, they came 
were surprised and pleased to receive permis- Sto practice the same good quality. As they 
sion to visit the little lame boy, and take him o grew older, the restless activity that had 
such fruit and books as they might select; Scharacterized their childhood, merged into the 
and further, that their mother would accom- ¢safe, broad channels of energetic industry. 
pany them. So a basket was partly filled with >The little lame boy was always a favorite with 
delicious grapes, that had been carefully stowed < ¢ them. They constructed for him a little cart, 
away in cotton. A bowl of delicate jelly Sand it was always a delight to them to, wheel 
was placed in the middle. A few rosy apples § shim about. But he finally recovered the use 
found room in the intervals, and little Louis, Sof his foot, tfough he always walked lame. 
with his own hands, placed at one end a small §The noble boys always befriended him, and he 
eake that had been baked for himself. A Clooked up to them as true heroes, worthy of all 
satchel of interesting books was prepared, and Shonor. To whatever trades or professions they 
they started on their walk. > may, as men, devote themselves, it is certain 

The widow’s cottage, though small and hum- Saha they will carry thereto no small share of 


ble, had a grass-plot, and was surrounded by 9 that most desirable of all capital, the true 
trees. In summer it might be very pleasant. 0elements of success—energy, activity and perse- 
g yP : sy 7 ane p 


In the city a poor widow’s home is small, § vering industry, 
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Service from aN Gnemp. 3 They were the result of voluntary self-dig. 


cipline, begun at her marriage. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. The influence that gave the first impulse to 


Mrs. Acheson is a woman remarkable for 5 >her efforts in this direction—that opened her 


evenness of temper,—for gentlertess in her Sey es to see her defects—came from an enemy, 
dealings with all. You feel that this does not § 3It happened in this wise. 
spring from tameness, but comes through dis- 5 Mrs. Acheson had a cousin, Sarah Bell, be- 
cipline—justice towards others—and a love of tween whom and herself there had never been 
harmony—a spirit so well attuned, that harsh }®2y great friendship; indeed, they seemed to 
words jar and pain it, as harsh, discordant > > have an instinctive aversion to each other. 
notes in music strike unpleasantly upon a fine ° Mrs. Acheson heard, before her marriage, 
musical ear. >that Sarah had spoken ill of her—had tried to 
Moral discords shock her sense of fitness$dissuade Mr. Acheson from marrying her; 
and beauty. She does not fear to reprove 2but she did not hear in what terms she had 
wrong, but reproves it without harshness, with 5expressed her disapprobation. 
a sublime pity, or sometimes with a just and ° They were married, and a few days after 
noble indignation. >they were settled in their own house. Coming 
Mrs. Acheson has attained this elevated 2 in one evening from calling upon a sick friend, 
character in a way which illustrates that an > Mrs. Acheson, as she came into the hall, heard 
enemy may often prove more serviceable to us 5 Voices in the parlor. 
than our best friend, by the truths we may 2 Stopping involuntarily to listen, she heard 
hear from him. Sher own name, and recognized the voice of 
A friend, perhaps, is blinded to our faults— 0 Sarah Bell. She heard also her husband's 
to their true magnitude and bearing—by his Svoice in conversation with her. 
affection for us, or by the lustre of some virtue 2 Sarah had not called upon her before since 
we may possess. her marriage. 


Or if he sees them, he excuses them to him-2 “I will run up stairs and take off my 


self; he will not wound us by pointing them 2things,” she thought, ‘‘and then come down 
out to us. He thinks, as most people do, «it ¢and see her.” 

would do no good. We all must have some2 She had taken but two steps up the stairs, 
faults. We must take our friends with theirSwhen she was arrested by hearing her own 
faults. Some faults are so inwoven in the 2name in a loud, earnest tone. 

texture of our very natures, they cannot be) ‘‘Ann” (it was the voice of Sarah), “ will 
eradicated.” never make you happy as a wife. I told you 

He forbears to speak of our faults to others, >so beforehand—I repeat it now. She is by 
if he is a true friend—a person of honor, pos- (nature a vixen and a shrew, and you will find 
sessing refinement and delicacy of feeling; 2it out; if you don’t, call me a false prophetess. 
and no other is capable of being a true friend $I have had a better chance to know her than 
—a friend in the truest sense of the term. So, 2you. At school, and in all her intercourse 
in effect, he often perpetuates and strengthens § with her associates, she would fire up upon the 
our defects of character. slightest provocation.” 

An enemy will speak of our faults to others, 2 Quickly she ran up the stairs; she did not 
because he delights to injureus. He will allude ° 2 wait to hear more. Reaching her room she 
to them in our presence, because it gives him > S threw herself into a ch: iir, and began to think. 
pleasure to wound us. An ungenerous enemy ew Zs there danger of this that Sarah has said? 
will do these things. A generous and noble? > Am I an incipient shrew? I detest the charac- 
one will not injure us, except so far as his love S ster! Yet, perhaps people become so some- 
of truth and right pails him to speak what he 2 times unconsciously—little by little the ground- 
regards to be truth concerning 4s. 5 works of calmness and self-control, being 

But of the aids by which Mrs, Acheson2undermined. Iam quick! I am passionate, I 
attained her present elevation of character.sknow. Js there danger that I shall ever de- 
The calmness, the firmness, tempered with: generate into a character that I detest, be- 
sweetness, that marks her whole conduct, for S coming transformed by slow degrees, till shrew 
she did not display these attributes in early life, - written in every line of the face; is heard in 
(Socrates had them not by nature,) neither >the voice, and felt in the motions (forbid it, all 
did they come from the discipline of sorrow, for that is beautiful and lovely in face or in 
few lives have been more free from it. >character), unconsciously changing gradually, 
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an atom of geniality and sweetness removed— 
a grain of spite and sourness to supply its 
place, till I am completely metamorphosed 
in temper and in looks. 
smiling, lovely girls—become wrinkled, repul- 
sive crones? Every dimple that was a nest 
where young loves sported, becoming a furrow 
bearing hate and spite.” 

Those words uttered in her husband’s ear— 
those hissing words of evil augury—seemed to 
smite her heart and brain, and to strike outa 
light that showed to her her inner self, illu- 
mined the past, and gave her a glimpse of the 
possible future. 

‘Tt shall not be!’’ she said, clasping her 
hands firmly» <‘‘Sarah’s prophecy shall never 
come true. She is not my enemy—she is my 
friend. What friend would have told me this ? 
How glad I am she spoke these words. 

‘But my husband—would he listen to them ? 
Would he sit tamely and hear his wife villified? 
Villified ?—perhaps it was truth she uttered! 
Perhaps I should have become the kateful 
thing she prophesied. As people become 
drunkards by slow degrees, so they lose their 
truthfulness, and become cunning and crafty, 
without ever seeming to know that they are 
changed, 


“Frank, I presume, laughed at her. No- 


body minds Sarah, and he is so happy now, he ‘ 
I know he is happy, and 2 


could not be angry. 
he shall never have cause to be otherwise for 
me. 
remove every thorn. 
hever come true. 
will I endeavor to avoid it; 


lovely and deforming, will I avoid it. I will 


record a vow !” 
table she recorded one upon a tablet he she 


loved had given her. 


“It is recorded on this ivory, and more deeply < 


on my heart. 
each day it shall shape my life. 
ness that has made me impatient of contradic- 
tion, shall aid to keep me firm in this.”’ 

And she was true to lierresolve. From that 
hour, no one ever heard her speak an angry, 
an impatient word. Words of plain reproof, of 
wrong, she spoke, but not in anger. 

When she had calmed herself somewhat, she 
went below. 

Her cousin was gone. 
wait for me ?” she asked. 

“She did not know you had come in. 
Besides-—,”’ he hesitated—colored a little. 

“Perhaps he reproved her for her censure 


‘‘Why did she not 


Is this the way, > 


I will strew his path with roses,—I will 2 
Sarah’s prophecy shall ‘ 
Because she has spoken it ¢ 
because I love 2 
what is lovely, and would shun what is un- ‘ 


she exclaimed; and going to a$ 


Every morning I will review it; > 
The wilful- ¢ 


of me,” she thought; but she began to speak 
of something else, and her husband never knew 
2that she had overheard those words of evil 
Saugury spoken in spite; never knew how much 
>of the happiness of his life he owed to them. 


—______~@e—_—_—__—_ 
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BY MINNIE LEE. 
In an humble peasant’s garden, 
At close of an afternoon, 
She stvuod midst a shower o: blossoms 
That sprang from the heart of June; 
And fairer than even the flowers 


Was the maiden in her bloom. 


O never a gleam of sunset 
Hath kissed more bonnie brown hair, 
Or even a breeze of evening 
" Fanned brow more purely fair; 
Nor ever by royal Princess 
Been worn more queenly air. 
There, standing amidst the flowers, 
With distant song of birds, 
Her heart hymned out its happiness 
In musical, mystical words, 
That fluttered forth into beauty 
Like so many gay-winged birds. 


To-day I am happier maiden 

Than ever was queen on her throne, 
For I m to be bride to-morrow 

Of Walter, my faithful, my own, 
And I'm to be envied mistress 

Up there in his mansion of stone. 
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Tie says I shall wear richest jewels, 
And satins and laces so fine, 

That no other bride of Ben Avon 
Shall have such gay dresses as mine ; 


) 


Nor one in such marvellous splendor, 
; And beauty and brilliance shall shine. 


She turned, with a coquettish glancing, 
Her eyes on a diamond-ed ring, 
And then on a brilliant bracelet, 
A rare-gemmed, fairy-like thing; 
And thus did her kindled fancy 
Float afar on a gorgeous wing. 
A little month more, and the flowers 
Are mournfully torn, with the sod, 
And beautiful Nelly, the dreamer 
Is laid ’neath the noisome clod,— 
All ber radiant visions evanished, 
Her soul gathered home to its God. 
While up in the princely mansion, 
A Jady high-born doth dwell, 
The bride of Sir Walter, the faithless, 
Who broke the heart of poor Nell, 
And you never would think, from his smiling, 
That he knows this story I tell. 
Sauk Rapips, Minnesota. 
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vy. <blessed romises of man and womanhood whi 
Stlargaret Day. ° day ae ae unfolded themselves, I did a 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Sregret one joy I hid laid down, one burden [ 
chad taken up for their sakes. 
(Concluded. ) § My shoughte wandered over those eight 
Fight years had passed. It was an after- years as I sat on the low, warm rocks, with the 
noon ripened in the midsummer, and we had 5 wind coming in from the sea, and my head 
gone down to the shore at Stoneham to watch ¢beheld how God had led me tenderly over all 
the tide come in, to gather shells and seaweed 2the rough ways, all the dark and barren 
on the sands, and delicate aquatic plants; or, § places. 
seated on the rocks, watch the old light-house 2 The first years had béen the hardest; those 
lifting its great brown forehead steadfastly two when I was separated from the children. 
into the face of the sky. 2My thoughts went back to them now, to that 
We had few changes or excitements—my Slong ago day when two ways lay before me, 
nieces and nephew and I; so this ramble 2and I had chosen the harder one. 
among the rocks and on the sea shore was ) My former suitor had married, in less than 
one of our keenest enjoy-nents. 6a year after I received his letter, a lady in the 
The girls and their brother always went half ?first circles, I had heard; a brilliant and 
wiid romping up and down the sands, with the beautiful woman, whose family had been un- 
sea winds in their curls, and the white surf 2 fortunate. 
leaving in laughter after them, and binding‘ I used frequently to pass the splendid stone 
the sea and the sand with its white embossing. ¢residence of Benjamin Torrey, on my way from 
Janet, the older and graver of my two the boarding place to the Seminary, on those 
nieces, was in her fifteenth summer now, with 2 2 pleasant days when I could save my omnibus 
2 sweet, delicate, thoughtful face, which must > fare by walking, for my sixpences now had 
have struck you anywhere; with eyes of a< >expanded to a much greater importance than 
bright-hazel gray, and hair that every sun-2my dollars once possessed. Each one repre- 
beam struck into a deep, rich tan with every Ssented somewhat of food or clothing. 
motion; a sweet, intelligent, loving girl, with2 I smiled to myself, remembering how two or 
ail sweet and gracious promises of her woman- Sthree times I had stood still under the great 
hood. stone pile which frowned down on me—stately, 
Ellen, her sister, was four years younger, >magnificent—and said to it, half defiantly, 
with the name and the face of her mother, the ¢‘‘ Stand there in all your loftiness and splen- 
pet and darling of our household; the bright- C dor, and look down on me from the midst of 
est, merriest, sweetest thing alive. Her lips‘ your colonnades and carvings, oh, palace fit 
were like twin strawberries, which have hung ¢ for a princess; but remember that I might 
for days in June sunshine; the smiles were ‘ ‘this hour be your mistress. I, standing under 
forever dimpling about them, and hiding them- e your mighty shadow, footsore, weary with my 
selves in her blue eyes, or concentrating in Sday’s hard work! Inside of your threshold 
sudden breaks of laughter, which seemed to¢were warmth, glow, beauty; all the coloring 
waver and break down of their own sweetness. Sand radiance of life for me; outside—what I 
Then, there was the pride and hope of our Cam now; not the faintest rose tint in the gray, 
house, our boy—Leander. dead level of my days. I might this hour be 
Between his sisters, he was now thirteen. Spacing your magnificent parlors, sitting, hon- 
Oh, what promises of a manhood, strong, and cored and gracious before your tables that 
brave, and true, we read in those bright, dark ‘shine with their plate, like a heap of billows 
eyes; in that broad, open, boyish boy. He tossed up in the moonlight; but all your 
was fond of study, fond of sport, too; eager, splendor couldn’t buy me! Look as gracious 
rapid, flowing over with life, full of boyish and grand as you can, you weren’t sufficient 
activities and aspirations; a noble fellow; a2to buy me; and standing face to face with you 
favorite with everybody. So, a little weary ‘this moment, I do not regret my bargain.” 
with gathering shells and sea plants, I sat2 It wasa long time since I had spoken this, 
down on the low rocks and watched them—my § >in the fervor and passionateness of youth. I 
children—at their play-work, while the waves « shad grown graver and quieter now, and should 
tossed their spray like great white bundles of >not thus have apostrophized the old house, if 
‘fleece in towards the shore. i had stood under its shadow again, which I 
had not done for six years. It was just that 


Oh, looking at them then, thinking of all the 
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time since I came to Stoneham. I had an offer 
to take charge of the academy in the old town; 
the duties here would be more arduous, the ¢ 
salary less than in New York, being but five S 
hundred a year; but our expenses would be ¢ 
curtailed, and I should ke with those for whose 2 
sake I lived. 
Nurse Gordon received us all into her plea- Q 
eunt little cottage. Fortunately, living was > 
cheap in Stoneham. We had a large old gar- 
den, plethoric with fruits and vegetables in ; 
summer. Nurse Gordon was a miracle of‘ 
economy and management. She had no chil- 2 
dren of her own, and devoted herself to usS 
with a mother’s tenderness. She was growing ¢ 
old now, but still could take the general super- © 
vision of our household. You will have to¢ 
love as I did, oh reader, to find how elastic five > 
hundred dollars will be. I know we lived ¢ 
on it and the garden somehow, and despite 2 
many limitations, privations, sacrifices, I be- S 
lieve there were many families with ten times ¢ 
that amount, who might fairly have envied 5 


> 
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us. 
But of late I was conscious that a change 2 
was coming over me. The constant wear and ¢ 


tear of these years were beginning to make 2 


themselves felt. I had to look the terrible fact § 
in the face, that my strength was slowly but 2 
certainly failing. Each day brought to my 5 

task a more wearied heart and brain, more < 

flagging energies. And when I failed who $ 
would stand at the helm; it would be years ¢ 
yet before those young forms, flashing about ° 
the sands, could rise up and take my place and 
work; and I could not long go on as I had 2 
done. I felt it in every throb of my pulse, in § 
the utter weariness which stole over and half 
paralyzed me with the completion of every S 
morning’s tasks. Nobody saw this—nobody 2s 
but the watchful eyes of Nurse Gordon. , 

And as these thoughts and fears arose like a 
flock of wild billows and stormed through my ; 
soul; I bowed my head, sitting alone on the ; 
rocks, and murmured in bitterness of spirit— 
“Oh, Algernon! Algernon!” 

‘Pardon me, ma’am, but is the lady I ad- 
dress Miss Margaret Day ?” 

The strong, clear, gentlemanly tones close 
at hand broke in suddenly on my thoughts. I > 
looked up. The speaker stood there, some- < 
what tall, and of dignified bearing, still young - 
—it might be a little beyond thirty, with a4 
strong, good, manly face—a face to be trusted, 
to be believed in anywhere; a resolute mouth, 


S said. 
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¢ first glance, full of surprise. I had risen up 
$ from the rocks now. 

“Yes; that is my name,” I said. 

He gave me his hand, in such frank, grave 
; fashion, that I could not choose but take it. 

‘‘T came to Stoneham in search of you,” he 
‘*Mrs. Gordon, with whom I have been 
passing the last hour, told me I should prob- 
ably find you here—Miss Day, I bring you 


Ssome tidings of your brother.” 


I knew that I must have grown very pale, 
yy the sudden dread which thrilled through 
me. 

‘Good or bad tidings ?” I gasped. 

‘‘He has been very ill,” answered the stran- 
ger, gravely, and the gray eyes searched my 
face with pity and doubt. 

‘* That is not all you have to tell me?” 

“‘Can you bear it ?” he asked. 

“Yes, so it is not shame or sorrow for 
them,” and I glaaced towards the children, 
whose voices came up to us from the sands. 


“Oh, no,” in a rapid, reasoning voice. 
’ ? t=) 


¢‘*Your brother is—’’ the words fell off ab- 


ruptly here. But I knew then what one would 
have completed the sentence. 

I sat down on the rocks; there was no need 
Sto say more. Algernon was dead! For awhile 
2neither of us spoke. The knowledge had come 
Sso suddenly, that for the time it swallowed up 
all that sense of wrong and shame with which 
for years I had thought of Algernon, not for 
the wrong he had done me, but for the chil- 
dren’s sake. I only remembered then that he 


Swas my elder brother, the dearly beloved son 


of my father. 
“Tell me when—how it happened,” I ached, 


gas soon as I could. 


A few words will embrace all that is neces- 
of what I learned in detail that afternoon. 
r. Guy Reynolds, so the gentleman intro- 
Pee himself, had met my brother in Ger- 
>many afew months before. He was contem- 
plating at that time a visit to the Alps, his 


>health having failed him to some degree, and 
Smy brother was indulging the hope that hard 


exercise and mountain air would restore him. 
The stranger saw at once that his acquaint- 


‘ance was a broken-down, disappointed gentle- 


man, and from the first took a deep interest in 
him, though Algernon usually avoided his own 
countrymen. 

But in this instance he seemed attracted to- 


wards his new friend, and confided to him 
smuch of the story of his past life. 


They com- 


with keen gray eyes, that seemed to hold a¢menced their tour into Switzerland together, 
smile behind them. All this I saw with my >but Algernon suddenly fell ill of a fever, which 
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in a few days terminated his life. His friend 
remained with him to the last, saw that he 


had the best medical attendance, and when ; 


that was no longer needed, Christian burial. 

My brother during his last illness bitterly 
regretted his desertion of his family. He had 
written us once, but the letter was never re- 
ceived, and he had always entertained a hope 
of retrieving his fortunes, and returning to 
his native land, and his children. 

‘‘T promised your brother that I would find 
you on my return to America, and deliver his 
parting messages to you,” concluded the 
strange gentleman. 

I gave him my hand once more, and thanked 
him for all that he had done for the dead. 


Then I called to the children, and they hurried $ 


to us, their bright, flushed faces filled with 
wonder at sight of the stranger who sat with 
me on the rocks. 

I broke the news to them gently as I could. 


I never feli the weight of Algernon’s sin as I 5 


did at that moment, when I saw that his chil- 
dren could not mourn the death of the father, 
who had been this onlyin name. They looked 
awe stricken, bewildered, the sisters and the 
brother, lifting their fair young faces to ours; 
but when I told them they were fatherless, the 
word had no loss nor grief—no meaning to 
them. 


Ellen sprang forward and seized my hand, § 


while a fresh puff of wind from the sea dashed 
a golden cloud of curls across her face. 

‘* Aunt Margaret,” she stammered, groping 
for words to express her vague idea, ‘will 
that make any difference—wont everything be 
just the same as it was before ?” 

* << Just the same, my darling.” 

Oh, Algernon Day, the voice of your own 
child bore witness in that hour against you! 

When we returned home, Mr. Reynolds ac- 
companied us to the door. He informed us 
that he was stopping at some springs in an 


adjacent town, much celebrated for their medi- < 


cinal virtues, and that he should, with our 
permission, do himself the pleasure to call oc- 
casionally during his sojourn there. 

Mrs. Gordon met us with her kind, faded 
face, full of curious eagerness that night. 

‘‘Mr. Reynolds had-been at the cottage at 
least a couple of hours,” she said, for both she 
and the gentleman had many inquiries to make 
of each other. 

I saw from her account of his visit. that she 
had gone somewhat more deeply than I could 
have desired into dur domestic history. But 
it was too late to caution her now, and I would 


> not wound her faithful old heart by expressing 
‘any regret at what had transpired. 

‘ The months wore into September, and the 
?summer was not like the others under the 
,pleasant cottage roof of Nurse Gordon. Some 
2new element of life and brightness seemed to 
Shave entered into our household. Yet there 
2 was no change in our circumstances, and the 
‘only respect in which this summer differed 
‘from its predecessors was, that we had a fre- 
>quent guest from the springs. 

\ For some reason Mr. Reynolds did not leave 
othem as soon as he anticipated, and several 
Stimes every week he used to drive over to the 
cottage. 

We all enjoyed his visits, from Mrs. Gordon 


‘downwards. He always brought such a hearty, 
> strong, healthful life with him; and he seemed 
Sto have a magnetic power of imparting it to 
2 the others. 


With the children he was an intense favor- 
ite; with his marvellous stories of foreign 
‘lands, which used to hold us all enchanted 
‘while we listened in the little cottage parlor; 
>and gorgeous visions of Eastern lands, of 
‘tropical sunsets, of mighty forests, of vast 
cities, and ruined palaces and temples, would 
-all pass before us, evoked by this wonderful 
?magician of language. 

He brought pictures and books, and various 
foreign curiosities for the girls, and won 
‘Leander’s heart the first time they went down 
(to the brook after trout. . 

He rode over often at sunset in Itis carryall, 
‘and carried us down to the shore, where we had 
the old merry times over again, intensified 
Snow; and when the earth lay panting in the 
laps of her August afternoons, we would go 
Sinto the cool, deep woods, and under the sha- 
‘dows of the great mountains, that always stood 
>up to me as priests and witnesses for God on 
> His earth. 
And the more I saw of this man, Guy Rey- 
\nolds, the more I esteemed, honored him. 
There were no disguises nor seemings about 
>him. He was true, honest, manly to the core; 
strong, steadfast, earnest, living his life as to 
)God. Any one of keen, true instincts could 
Snot fail to penetrate the fine inward grace of 
-his character, to see that he lived with one 
strong, central, absolute purpose; one which 
went beyond himself, beyond earth and time. 
2He did not “wear his heart on his sleeve;” 
‘but one could not know him long without re- 
)ceiving an impression that inside of it were 
‘fair and stately rooms, and that when once the 
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doors were opened and the guests had entered 2 ‘‘Miss Day!’ I knew the voice at my side, 
they would find princely entertainment; and Sscarcely raised above a whisper, and tremu- 
find there, too, great and hidden treasures; ¢lous with some feeling 1 could not fathom. I 
fountains of strength and tenderness ; knightly Slooked up; there stood Mr. Reynolds with his 
reverence for womanhood; faith, deep as his Sriding whip in hand, looking down on me. 

own soul; in life and in all grand possibilities, > ‘Did you hear what I said ?” I asked, almost 
in all heroisms and virtues, in all lofty aims < 2 indifferently, for I began to feel the apathy of 
and true purposes, in all that is high, and 2 despair. 

pure, and noble in manhood, in all that is$ ‘Yes; forgive me. I found no one in the 
sweet, and gracious, and of good report in wo- 2 centage, but suspecting from the open doors 
manhood. Sthat some of the family was in the garden, I 

He brought me books; he read to me a: 2 made bold to enter. When I heard your words 
little; he was kind and attentive to me as he ‘I started to return, but I could not go away 
was to nurse and the children, as he was to $80, leaving you all alone in your trouble.” 
everybody else, this man—Guy Reynolds. 2 ‘It was very kind—it was like you, Mr. 

¢ Reynolds,” I said. 

There came an afternoon in the early Sep- ; ¢ He sat down on the low seat of cedar boughs. 
tember on which I returned from school with ¢ ‘“‘T have seen this approaching for weeks,” 
a feeling of such utter exhaustion and help-¢he said. ‘I knew you were wearing yourself 
lessness as I had never experienced before. It Sout. I wanted to speak, but I had not the 
seemed as though the last spring of my life 2 Sright to do it.” 
had given way. I had felt this time approach-5 «If you had, it could have done no good, 
ing from day to day, and baffled with it as I $Mr. Reynolds. If I could have afforded rest 
could, for my vacation was drawing near, and >this would not have come upon me.” 

I should have a month of rest. S “But you must take it now.”’ 

Bunt it seemed to me that night that those? I stopped him with a gesture that must have 
faint feet of mine could never drag themselves 5 been almost fierce. 
over the old turnpike road to the academy? «It’s very well for you to say that, but you’d 
again; as though all labor was for me at an“find it a somewhat different thing if your 
end; my strength and my heart failed me to- health had utterly broken down, your heart 
gether. They would have done so before this, Sfailed you, and those whom you loved better 
I knew too well, had it not been for those 2than your own life dependent on you for the 
pleasant evening rides, which had thrilled my Sroof that sheltered and the bread that nourished 
frame like some new elixir, for the bright, hope- ( them.” 
ful talks which so many times had soothed, re- I wonder now that I write these words, that 
freshed, inspired me. But now, I could hold on§I should have talked with this man in this 
no longer, and my vacation was yet a week off. 2fashion; but they seemed to force themselves 

I went into the cottage. Mrs. Gordon was Sup from my heart to my lips. Nothing in our 
away on some errand. The children had gone ¢ previous acquaintance certainly warranted this 
into the woods to gather berries. I wanted Sfreedom. With a few exceptions, we had mu- 
some voice of sympathy, some face of tender- ¢ tually avoided personal topics. 
ness at that moment. The silence inside op-> He did not answer me now; he sat still 
pressed me. I went into the garden and sat looking at me until I began to fear that my ve- 
down on a rude bench under a great pear 2hemence had offended him, and was seeking 
tree, amid whose branches the fruit glowed ‘for an apology, when, encountering Mr. Rey- 
like vases of gold. dnolds’s eyes on my face I found in them some 

“It’s of no use trying to hold out any mystery of pity, and reverence, and pain, 
longer,” I said to myself, leaning my head 2that thrilled me with a new uneasiness. 
against the old tree in the despair which utterS ‘ What are you thinking of?’ Lasked; then, 
prostration so frequently induces. ‘I have 2 before he had time to answer, ‘“‘ Forgive me, I 
seen this for a long time drawing nearer and >am hardly myself this evening.” 
nearer ; and I have toiled and struggled against ¢ «+I was thinking, Miss Day, how sometimes 

; but my teaching is over now, and what is Sit is given a man to see real womanly heroism 
‘ enn of us all!” Sand tenderness laid bare beforé him. I was 

I burst into tears; the sobs shook me to and 2 thinking what it was, what that woman’s soul 
fro, sitting in the September sunset under the‘ must be, who could resign all the enjoyments 
old pear tree. of ease and luxury, all the graces and plea- 
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gures of wealth, all that her sex desire and ¢ garet. -The heart under it has kept the face 
prize, and freely elect to herself a life of toil? 3 young, and all these days I have been longing 
and poverty, wearing away the bloom of her‘ to take it into the strength and shelter of my 
years in labors beyond her strength, standing ° heart, to give it the rest, comfort, cherishing, 
with her brave heart and her frail form at the‘ it is pale and pining for. But who was I that 
post where the strong man had failed—truly ¢ should be worthy of this ?” 
it makes all that we have read in romance, or? ‘You are a good man,” I said, ‘and this is 
sung in poetry of woman’s heroism and tender-< 5 your great pity for me.’ 
ness, a thing real and mighty to us!” 2 And Guy Reynolds answered me then with 
The speaker’s face kindled, his voice thrilled\ words, ah! such pregnant, tender, blessed 
along the words, but as he concluded and? words, that I can never write them, but that 
turned his burning eyes on my face, their light» banished from my soul every suspicion that it 
fairly seemed to blind me. There was some’ was pity which inspired them. 
intent, meaning too, which flashed into my ° «There are the children!” I ventured again. 
face with the light. Did Mr. Reynolds intend «Do you think I would ask for you without 
to say that J had lived all this heroism?, ° them, Margaret. You know what my boy- 
Certainly I had never thought of myself in‘ ° hood was; full of privation, toil and struggle. 
this light before? Confused, bewildered, 12 You know that I conquered, single handed, 
turned towards him, and then a new suspicion education, a name I am not ashamed of, and a, 
struck me. Had Nurse Gordon revealed to? comfortable fortune, with a prospect of being 
Mr. Reynolds the offer I had received years >a rich man in the future. I will take your 
ago-—that first and last one? She was the< place to the children, Margaret—will you come 
only person to whom I had ever disclosed it. to my heart?” 
My cheeks glowed as my eyes sought his; I drew along breath, and in it my heart 
again. He interpreted my look. cwent to this man. I felt it in the strange, 
‘6 Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘she told me.” Cnew joy and tenderness which thrilled down, 
‘¢It was very foolish, very wrong to do so.” ¢ down, and stirred its silent fountains with that 
“¢T did not think that—I only thought of you» new life. 
when I heard it.” ¢ I laid my tired head on his shoulder. 
‘But I only did what any true woman would» «Thank God, Guy!’ I said. 
have done under vad same circumstances. I? And he knew then that my heart had come 
did not love this man.’ ¢ to him. 
He made a little deprecating, weep 5 
gesture. I looked at him in amazement. 
‘¢Pardon me,” he said, in a moment, “but? gs 
I could not help fancying that you were speak-? end them ES ome to 
ing those words of me, instead of that other.” 
I could not speak for blank amazement. In 
a moment he drew closer to me. 2 “Am dying, doctor? Isn’t there one ray 
‘‘Miss Margaret,” he said, in his clear,‘ of hope?” 
steadfast voice, which always seemed to cut its? The feeble hand grasped the arm of the phy- 
way down to the core of any truth, “I am an‘ sician as he was going his rounds among the 
abrupt man, and of few words in a matter that ‘sick and wounded in that hospital tent, and 
involves all that is best and most precious to>the youthful voice that asked the eager ques- 
me on earth, but it is too late now for any < tion trembled with emotion. It was a boyish 
disguises, and I nome betrayed myself and the > face, into which the physician turned and gazed 





ohis Mother, 


BY MINNIE W. MAY. 


love I have for you.” 

‘For me !”’ 

‘‘For you, Margaret Day! 

“For me, with my lost girlhood, with my 
almost perished youth, with my broken health, ‘ 
with the bloom faded out of my cheeks—either 2 
you or I must be dreaming, Mr. Reynolds!” 

He smiled a smile that touched his whole° 
face with an ineffable tenderness, and he» 
passed his hand softly over my cheek. 

‘*No,” he said, “‘you are mistaken, Mar-? 


"9? 


¢—the face of a young lieutenant from the lake 
¢ shore of Michigan, over whose head but nine- 
‘teen years had passed; bold, noble and beau- 
2 tiful it looked; but the death-angel had set its 


impress there, and the kind-hearted surgeon 
could only shake his head. 

‘“‘T wanted so to go home once more before I 
‘died. Omother! mother!” The words were full 
of agony, and for a few moments the poor child 
lay with closed eyes, and tears trembled upon 
the long lashes. But they did not fall; he 
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crushed them back, and lifted his almost sight- S silently in, and laid almost reverently upon the 
less eyes upward. Stable. Not a word broke the stillness. The 
“My mother taught me how to die,—bless 2 poor mother looked upon them a moment, and 
God for that! My home in heaven is always >then with a sharp cry of agony sank down be- 
near.” The struggle with feeble human nature ¢ side them. 
was over. Angels were present to comfort the > ““My boy! my boy! O God, help me! This 
dying soldier, and quietly and peacefully he isn’t all that is left ?” 
crossed the dark river upon the long last march? She drew the valise to her almost frantically, 
that ended his earthly campaign. “and lifted her white, imploring face to the 
There was a soldier’s burial. Kind hands: ‘driver. 
hallowed the humble grave, and laid him downS “All!” It needed not that solemn answer; 
prayerfully and tearfully to his rest; and<one glance into the pitying face revealed the 
when the brave men turned back to the lonely - > dreadful truth. Wondering at her own strength, 
tent, the sword and valise of their youthful < she eagerly opened the valise. There was the 
oficer met their eye. < coat, with its bright buttons and epaulets, that 
“What shall be done with them?” was the‘ shis companions had folded carefully away; and 
gorrowful question. 2as she held it up, she seemed to see the noble 
“Send them home to his mother !” S boy, as he had stood before her in that dress, 
And they came! It was the early morning -andasked so eagerly : ‘‘ Now, mother, aren’t you 
of a bright October day. The broad sunlight > proud of your boy? Yon wont cry any more, 
lay all about the home, over whose thresaold will you? I’m going to fight for the dear old 
the young lieutenant had gone forth one? flag—my father’s flag—and mine, and I want 
twelvemonth before, so full of life and activity.Sto go with your approval and blessing ;” and 
The fields were waving with the early ripening © then she had placed her trembling hands upon 
grain; the fruit hung in festoons of green“his head and whispered through her tears, 
along the boughs that were beginning to bend< ‘‘Go, my son, and God be with you.” And 
beneath the daily increasing burden. ‘God had been with himtothe end. Then came 
The door of the neat white house stood open, ‘his Bible—his little pocket Bible, that she had 
and all along the floor of the wide, pleasant ’ given him on his birthday years before. He 
kitchen lay a stream of yellow sunshine, broken {had read it faithfully. There was here and 
here and there by a restless, moving shadow, ‘there a mark at his favorite chapters, and 
where the waving trees came in between the there were pencil lines drawn around many 
sunlight. The mother was alone, and as she° comforting texts, that he had repeated upon 
moved about her morning work, she sang in a ‘tedious marches, going right into the face of 
low, sweet voice, snatches of hymns that she the enemy, and they had been his guide and 
had often sung when the dear boy, now grow- support to the last. A little packet of letters, 
ing to manhood, had nestled in her lap, and‘her letters, so full of hope, and trust, and 
she was hushing him to sleep; and where, ’counsel to the absent son, and as she opened 
years later, on Sabbath evenings, he sat with jthem, one by one, she saw how some tender 
her before the cheerful fire, her comforter, her’ passages, breathing her full heart’s love, or 
only earthly stay and support; and she looked ; telling of the dear old home that stood with 
as if expecting to see his bright face coming in ¢ open doors waiting to receive him, were blotted 
at the open door, or to hear his cheery voice >with tears, which the brave heart could not 
calling from the garden, ‘‘ mother!” ¢hold back. Her picture, with its worn case, 
Did she hear no whisper from the Garden of )into which his eyes had gazed so many times; 
Paradise at that moment, calling ‘mother,‘and as she opened it a little slip of paper 
mother?” Was there not a guardian angel ; fluttered out, with the words in his own hand, 
hovering about her—a youthful face, now 5 ‘‘ Sweet annie, what a blessing God has given 
glowing with spiritual beauty, bending over ° ;me in you.” She had been a blessing to him; 
her? Alas, she saw it not! Sshe had taught him the way to eternal life. 
The stage came rattling slowly along the°God be praised for that; but it was a broken- 
highway, and her heart beat a little quicker at > hearted mother the kind neighbors raised from 
the sound, for mayhap there might be something ; the place, where, overcome with grief, she had 
from the darling boy. It stopped before the 2 pillowed her head, among the treasures of her 
little wicket gate, and the driver came with ‘son. 
slow, reluctant steps up the walk. There was 2 Only for a little while, poor mother; my 
something in each hand which he brought Sheart aches for you as I write, and for the 
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thousands of hearts made desolate, for whom 1° ‘‘A ballthrough his chest. Not set down ag 
can only pray as I pray for my own loved ones 2 dangerous, however.” 
in this hour of danger. $ “*Poor Anna! What sad tidings for her!” My 

Only for a little while; the pearly gates are‘ wife arose. ‘I must go to her immediately,” 
not closed. They were left ajar as that dear? “Do so,” I answered. 
one entered in, unclosed and waiting for you. Soon afterward we went out together; I ty 

The incident is strictly true. Smy office, and she to visit the wife of our 

LovisviL_E, Ky. ¢ wounded friend. 

It is strange how little those who are not 

Sbrought into the actual presence of death and 

CUHounded ¢ disaster on the battle-field realize their ap- 
P ¢palling nature. We read of the killed and 

‘wounded, and sum up the figures as coldly, 

“Six hundred and forty-three wounded!” ‘almost, as if the statistics were simply com- 

‘<Tf that were all!” My wife spoke in a sad Smercial. We talk of our losses as indifferently 
voice. ‘If that were all!” ¢ as if men were crates and bales. I do not ex- 

“The return is given as complete,” I said, 2 cept myself. Sometimes I feel as though all 
referring again to the newspaper which I held ¢ sensibility, all sympathy for human suffering, 
in my hand. ‘One hundred and forty-one‘ had’ died out of my heart. It is, perhaps, as 
killed, and six hundred and forty-three< well. If we perceived to the full extent the 
wounded.” ® terrible reality of things, we would be in half- 
} “A fearful list, but it is not all,” my wife paralyzed states, instead of continuing our 
answered. Her tones were even sadder than¢useful employments by which the common 
at first. ‘*A great many more were wounded © good is served. We cannot help the suffering 
—a great many more.” ‘nor heal the wounded by our mental pain. 

‘‘ But this is an official return, signed by the { But let us see to it that through lack of pain 
commanding general.” 2 we fail not in ministration to the extent of our 

‘* And so far, doubtless, correct. But from‘ > ability. 
every battle-field go swift-winged messengers ° When I met my wife at dinner-time her 
that kill or wound at a thousand miles instead > face was paler than when I parted with her 
of a thousand paces; bullets invisible to mortal Sin the morning. I saw that she had been 
eyes, that pierce loving hearts. Of the dead? suffering, while I, intent for hours upon my 
and wounded from these we have no report. © work, had half forgotten my two wounded 
They are casualties not spoken of by our com-¢ friends—Harley and his wife; one pierced by 
manding generals.” ca visible, and the other by an invisible bullet. 

I had not thought of this; or, at least, not ‘ ° ‘Did you see Anna?” I asked. 
with any realizing sense of what it involved. “2on.”” 

My wife resumed : $ «¢ How is she ?” 

‘‘Let us take the matter home. We have as ‘Calm, but hurt very deeply. She only had 
son in the army. The ball that strikes him? >the news this morning.’ 
strikes us. If in that list of killed and$ ‘-Is she going to him?’ 
wounded we had found his name, would there < 5 ‘There has not been time to decide what is 
have been no bayonet point or shattering bullet 2 best. Her husband’s brother is here, and will 
in our flesh? I shiver at the thought. Ah, $ get as much information by telegraph to-day 
these invisible messengers of pain and death? as it is possible to receive. To-night or to- 
wound often deeper than iron and lead!” morrow he will leave for the battle-field. Anna 

As she thus spoke my eyes were resting on‘ may go with him.” 
the official list, and I saw the name of a friend.) ‘She appeared to be hurt deeply, you say ?” 
An ejaculation of surprise dropped from my’ “Yes,” replied my wife; ‘‘and was in most 
lips. ¢ intense pain. Every line in her face.exhibited 

““What?” My startled wife grew slightly { suffering. One hand was pressed all the while 
pale. ¢ tightly over her heart.” 

‘* Harley is wounded!” Q ‘¢ What did she say ?” 

“Oh dear!” The pallor increased, and sheS ‘‘Not much. She seemed looking into the 
laid her hand over her heart—a sign that she? distance, and trying to make out things seen 
felt pain there. “Badly?” She tried to sant OO imperfectly. If he were to die I think it 
her voice. would kill her.” 
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«Two deaths by the same bullet,” I said, mye two balls left the rifle when he was struck, one 
thought recurring to our morning conver- >of them reaching to his distant home ? 
gation. ‘In three weeks I hope to be in the field 
In the evening I called with my wife to see? again, and face to face with the enemy.” He 
Mrs. Harley. A telegram had been received, spoke with the ardor of a strong desire, his 
stating that her husband’s wound, though se- 2 eyes bright, and his face in a glow—wounding, 
yere, Was not considered dangerous. The ball» and the pain of wounding all forgotten. But 
had been extracted, and he was reported to bes another’s eyes became dim as his brightened— 
doing well. She was going to leave in the>another’s cheeks paled as his grew warm. I 
night train with her brother-in-law, and woulds saw the tears shining as Mrs. Harley answered, 
be with her husband in the quickest time it was in an unsteady voice, 
possible to make. How a few hours of suffer- “T am neither brave enough nor strong 
ing had changed her! The wound was deep ¢ enough for a soldier’s wife.’’ 
and very painful. ° She had meant to say more, as was plain 
It was nearly two months before Harley was? from her manner, but could not trust herself. 
sufficiently recovered to be removed from theS ‘Qh, yes you are, brave enough and strong 
hospital. His wife had been permitted to see ¢ enough,” replied Mr. Harley, with animation. 
him every day, and to remain in attendance on > ‘‘Not every one could have moved so calmly 
him for a greater part of the time. ¢ amidst the dreadful scenes of a camp hospital 
“Did you know that Mr. Harley and his> after a battle. I watched you often, and felt 


wife were at home?” said I, on coming in one( proud of you.” 
2 Ifshe had not been wounded also—” my 


day. ( 
“No. When did they arrive?” was the} wife began; but Mr. Harley interrupted her 
answer and inquiry. ¢ with the ejaculation, 
“This morning. I heard it from Harley’s) ‘Wounded !” in a tone of surprise. 
brother.” § “Yes, wounded,” resumed my wife; ‘and, 
‘‘ How are they ?” asked my wife. ¢ as now appears, nearer the seat of vitality than 
“ He looks as well as ever, I am told, though’ you were. Did you not know this before, Mr. 
still suffering some from his wound; but she > Harley ?” 
is miserable, Mr. Harley says.” s My friend was perplexed for a little while. 
A shadow fell over my wife’s face, and she> He could not get down at once to my wife’s 
sighed heavily. ‘I was afraid of that,” she 5 meaning. 
said. ‘I knew she was hurt badly. Flesh¢ «When you were struck she was struck 
wounds close readily, but spirit wounds are> also.” 
dificult to heal. These invisible bullets are = “Oh yes hn Light broke in upon Mr. Har- 
almost sure to reach some vital part.” <ley. He turned quickly towards his wife, and 
I met Mr. Harley not long afterwards in: saw in her face what had been unseen before, 
company with his wife. His eyes were bright, ~the wasting and exhaustion that come only 
his lips firm, his cheeks flushed with health.< from deep-seated pain. He had thought the 
You saw scarcely a sign of what he had en--paleness of her countenance, the weakness 
dured. He talked in a brave, soldierly man-* that made her step slow and cautious, only the 
ner, and was anxious for the time to come< result of overtaxed muscles and nerves. But 
when the surgeon would pronounce him in a° he knew better now. 
condition to join his regiment. His wound, «J didn’t think of that,” he said, with visible 
when referred to, evidently gave him more< anxiety, as he gazed into his wife’s counte- 
pleasure than pain, It was a mark of dis-?pance, «Our wounds, so ghastly to the eyes, 
tinction—a sign that he had offered even life > often get no deeper than the flesh and bone. 
for his country. « The pain is short, and nature comes quickly to 
How different with Mrs. Harley! It touched < the work of cure with all her healing energies. 
om to san “A aa absent eyes, On? We suffer for awhile, and then it is over. We 
ler patient lips and exhausted countenance. > s o ‘ i 
“She has worn herself out in nursing eae et ee id ae 
said her husband, in answer to a remark on? « But,” said my wife, “into the homes that 
her appearance. He looked at her tenderly, stand far away from battle-fields come swift- 
and with just a shade of anxiety in his face.* winged messengers that wound and kill as 
Was the truth not plain to him? Did he not‘ surely as iron hail. They strike mothers, 
know that she had been wounded also ? That; wives, sisters—some with death wounds, all 
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with the anguish of vital pain. Alas for these > Ft] 4 6 mya S } 
wounded! The healing if it follows, is never, ¢ Ry) rh, Dy ay Pe) pmpat 1, 
as the surgeons say, by first intention, but 
always slow, and often through abscess and § 
ulceration. The larger number never entirely? Mrs. Gray sat in her room alone. A book 
recover. They may linger for years, but do 2 lay open upon her table as if she had attempted 
not lose the marks of suffering.” Sto read; some work lay upon her lap as if she 
A long silence followed. There were others? were attempting tosew ; but her hands dropped 
present who, like Mr. Harley, had never ° listiessly, while she looked from the open win- 
thought of this. I noticed that for the hours dow, not upon the trees, shrubbery and flowers 
we remained together he was tenderer towards “in the garden beneath it, but with a vacant, 
his wife, and more than once I saw him srl anergy gaze into the air. 
ing at her, while she was not observing him,2 ‘Oh dear,” she said to herself, as she 
with a troubled countenance. He did not ‘rocked back and forth nervously, “ what is the 
again speak of the early period at which he¢use of trying to occupy one’s hands or mind 
expected to join his regiment. S with anything? This dreadful war! How 
On the day following another long list of 5 will it allend? Everything seems so sad and 
killed and wounded was given to the public. ?dark, I have no hope or courage.’? And her 
As I read over the names and counted the‘ head sunk upon the work table, and her face 
numbers my thought came back from bloody ¢ was concealed by her hands. 
fieldand suffering hospital. ‘*These are notall,”> A pleasant voice broke the silence, as noise- 
Isaid. ‘Alas! notall. The ballstruck twice, ¢less footsteps advanced into the room, ‘The 
thrice ; sometimes oftener. There is pain, there 2 lady who enteréd was perhaps thirty years of 
is anguish, there is wounding even unto death, Sage, with a fair and pleasant face, and smooth 
in many, many homes withina thousand miles of2 glossy bands of brown hair, put plainly back 
that’ gory place. Some are alone and neg- ) from her forehead, under which a pair of ten- 
lected—dying on their battle-field with none toc der, earnest eyes looked forth. 
put even a cup of water to their lips—some are) Good morning, Mary,” she said, cheerfully ; 
with loving friends who yet fail to stanch thes but added, with some solicitude in her tones, 
flow of blood, or bandage the shattered limb— ° as Mrs. Gray lifted her head and returned the 
some cover their wounds, hiding them from all‘ salutation; ‘Why, what is the matter? Has 
eyes, and bear the pain in chosen solitude. The? anything happened to distress you? I saw 
sum of all this agony, who shall give it?” 5 Ellen going out with the children as I came in; 
Our wounded! If you would find them all<they are well, at least.” 
you must look beyond the hospitals. They? The mother half smiled, though there were 
are not every one bearded and in male attire. ‘traces of tears yet upon her cheeks. 
There sat beside you, in the car just now,a¢ ‘Yes, they are well, the darlings,” she said; 
woman. You scarcely noticed her. She left? ‘but oh, cousin Frank, how can you speak 
at the corner below. There was not much ‘and look so cheerfully, while we are surrounded 
life in her face; her steps, as they rested on? by such dreadful scenes? And your husband 
the pavement, were slow. She has been wound->and brother both in the army too. I have not 
ed, and is dying. Did you notice Mrs. D ——?a relative personally engaged in the conflict, 
in church last Sunday? ‘Yes; and now I; but it just completely overcomes me to think of 
remember that she was pale, and had an(it. The terrible dangers to which the soldiers 
altered look.” One of our wounded! Do youcare exposed! The dreadful certainties of 
see a face at the window? ‘In the marble-‘ fatigue, privation and disease! And then these 
front house.” Yes. ‘It is sad enough, what ‘long lists of killed and wounded—to what 
in-looking eyes!’ Wounded! Ah, sir, they ) volumes of suffering they are the index. How 
are everywhere about us. Already from over 5 many hearths are already desolated by death? 
a hundred battle fieldsand skirmishing-grounds? And no one can tell how long it may last. It 
have been such missives as pain and death. ‘$chills my blood to think of it, and yet I can 
They have penetrated unguarded homes in? think of nothing else.” 
every city, town, and neighborhood in our 5 A sudden pang seemed to convulse the 
once happy and peaceful country, wounding < features of the listener while Mrs. Gray spoke, 
the beloved ones left there in hoped-for secu-) but quickly disappeared, and she answered 
rity. For such there is balm only in Gilead—‘ with a grave sweetness, 
God is their physician. ; ‘‘The suffering caused by the war is very 
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great, indeed,” she said; ‘it must be in all ae how much suffering might be miti- 
our thoughts almost constantly. But it seems (gated and prevented.”’ 

to be so much the more a duty to cultivate 2 ‘But, Frank, I am afraid I cannot he one. 
galmness and cheerfulness of heart and man- SI am not even fit for my home duties, when 
ner, to meet it with fortitude, and perform the ¢ anything occurs to remind me of the presence 
duties it enjoins upon us.” din our city of these unfortunates. I saw a 

«But how is it possible,” asked Mrs. Gray, ° poor emaciated fellow go by my window on 
“to prevent the beart sinking and sickening, >crutches this morning, and when I thought 
and the strength failing at the thought of so (that he is only one of thousands, I felt that I 
much misery 2” could not bear it. It would be impossible for 

“Do you visit the hospitals often?” asked {me to visit them daily as you do.” 

Cousin Frank, after a short pause. 2 ‘Cousin Frank,’ as we have so far called 

“No! I know I could not endure it. AsI$Mrs. Bowman, was silent for some minutes. 
just said, the very thought of these things 2 She remembered when she, too, shrank from 
overcomes me. I try to keep from seeing them contact with suffering, and tried to put afar 
as much as possible. I scarcely dare go off the realization of the scenes which war 
into the streets, or anywhere that I will be must inevitably bring. But life had gained 
likely to meet the victim§ of these terrible new meanings and taught new lessons to her, 
battles.” since the dreadful day when her dearest ones 

“You are interested in some of the associa- went at the call of duty to take their places in 
tions for relieving the families of poor soldiers, ¢the struggle for our country’s preservation. 
and providing the sick and wounded withS ‘God has permitted this trial to our be- 
necessaries and luxuries ?” 2 loved country,” she said, at last; “it is a 

“No! sometimes I have thought that per- severe one in every sense, and is sifting us 
haps I ought to be; but my sensibilities are so nationally, socially and individually. May 
acute, that I shrink from knowing all the de- 2 He grant that we may be found neither among 
tails of their suffering.” Sthe tares or chaff! He is trying us with a re- 

“Perhaps you have preferred to bestow ? finer’s fire—only pure ore can remain uncon- 
your gifts, and perform kindly offices through osumed ! In the midst of these great changes, 
your servants.” ¢must not our duties be increased? Are we 

“To tell you the truth, cousin Frank, I am > 2 not responsible for the improvement of every 
afraid I have not thought so much about doing 2 opportunity of doing good? Allow me to 
these things as I ought. How ean you blame 2 > speak plainly, Mary. Look about you. Do 
me? It perfectly unnerves me when I think ¢ ‘you not see that there is much for woman to 
of the pain and distress within the walls of one Sdo which cannot be done by other hands than 
hospital. I have not your fortitude, Frank, hers? Shall we sit down helplessly and be- 

and the little I could do would be of no use. 2 wail suffering, because our feelings revolt and 
I could not alleviate the sufferings of one, when Sour hearts shrink at the magnitude of the 
I felt that hundreds were dying around.” work? Feeling is of no avail to others, no 

“My dear cousin, suppose that one were >credit to ourselves, unless it prompts to action. 
your husband or brother, who lay wounded, ¢ Efficient, womanly courage, fortitude and calm- 
could you excuse one who might minister to ness must be cultivated, if we do not possess 
him, and would not, with no better plea than Sthem. Self-denial must put down all these 
you have made ?”’ Q timid shrinkings from distress, and rouse us to 

‘“‘T had not thought of that.” S deeds, not words of sympathy and love. This 

‘Each wounded soldier who looks up to me (morbid, self-torture which you think is sym- 
from his bed of suffering, is a husband, father 5 S pathy renders you wretched and relieves no 
ar son of dear ones far away. Do I not owe: sufferer. The active, zealous and considerate 
them the duties I should expect from them if > > reality will help others, and restore you to 
my friends were in their hands ?” ¢ cheerfulness.” 

“Perhaps so—yes, certainly. But it is so? ‘‘Cheerfulness! Can one be cheerful sur- 
little that one woman can do.” Srounded by the dying and the dead ?” 

“You might say with equal truth, it is so2 ‘‘ Perhaps they are so for need of your care! 
little one soldier can do for his country. Yet, SOr if they must die, and you can bear the last 
if for every brave volunteer who goes forth to 2 messages to loved ones, soften the mortal agony, 
battle for the right, one courageous and tenderSand accompany the departing soul with a 
Woman would enlist for the duties she can? prayer—is not this food for cheerfulness?” 
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«¢ But I have no self-control in view of such ? we are in His hands, let Him do with us ag 
dreadful things.” 2 Seemeth good unto Him.” 

«You will find that feeling rapidly disap-¢ There waz a long silence, and Mrs. Gray 
pearing, when you have spent one hour amid? rose, and stood looking at her friend with 
such scenes, or in the homes of the widows S heightened color, and a new resolution speak- 
and urphans. Try it at least, dear Mary, and ; ing from her face. 
believe me, you will forget all personal fear or> Yes,” she said, «I have been cruelly and 
repugnance in your desire to render consola-° selfishly indifferent, while I regarded my 
tion to others. You will forget the pain of selfish feeling as meritorious; I have been 
sympathy, and remember only its uses.” S proud of my sensitiveness, and thought those 

“Well, I will try. Call for me when you? who spoke and acted calmly were ‘cold- 
are going, and I will accompany you where‘ hearted.’ But I will no longer shrink from 
you please. But, Frank, how can you speak ? filling my place, the place to which God is 
and act so calmly in view of the terrors ofS calling us all by His providence. Command 
war? I see in it nothing but a terrible visita-? me for any service you wish. I will try to do 
tion of wrath, a fearful scourge. How can we my duty henceforth.” 
help being appalled and crouching to earth ¢ It was no idle promise. Mary Gray neglects 
in our terror and humility? What irretriev-? no home-duty—wastes no more time in un- 
able mistake or unpardonable sin has brought‘ availing murmurs and forebodings. Every 
such a national calamity ?” ?moment is employed in the work she has 

“I think little of it in that way—as little as‘ chosen. And she is happy even in the midst 
possible. It has been sent—it is here. I am ¢ of gloom and doubt, when she reflects than in 
a woman, and one who has paid little heed to) nowise can higher praise or blessing be be- 
political and governmental intricacies. But I¢ stowed than that she hopes to merit—‘ She 
believe our own to be the best and holiest> hath done what she could.” 
government earth has ever seen. Whether 
the present threatening storm has been the2 a 
result of the mistakes of honest, but misguided 5 Marian 
men, the wild, impracticable schemes of fana-? Pets hate 
tics, or the cool, deeply laid intrigues of heart-> BY REDA. 
less and unscrupulous traitors, our duty re-< Oh! wondrous fair was Marian! in her seemed 
mains the same. Qur country’s life is threat- > So true a mingling of the earth and heaven, 
ened. We believe that good, brave and noble“ One scarce could tell which had the strongest 
men are striving to protect her. In their? claim. 
hands, with prayer, and faith that God is ¢ Her pure soul looked from out her eyes and beamed 
above all, we must leave her. Our duty as? In radiance round ber placid brow of snow, 
Christian women in this great crisis are apart ¢ Until her majesty of mien seemed but 
from all questions of the past. Help to suffer- 4 The fitting garb of her humility. : 
ing humanity, steadfast performance of each § If heavy were her heart, and full of sighs, 
daily recurring task, self-forgetfulness, self-2 He" calm, eae eeeneer, ee tone nie ee 

J 8 ’ s ’ * fut 

. 4 coe ... ¢ Qn satisfying food that kept them down ; 
denial, self-sacrifice upon the altar of charity, ¢ The calmness of that brow told not of paths 
these are all before us. God help us to choose’ By winding streams and flowery meads of gay 
them rather than childish infction, useless 2 Delight ; but victories hard won, and strife 
complaint, and forebodings of evil. The cheer- 5 With inner foes; and after the “ six days” 
fulness which you think unattainable is the? Had come the rest of peace—labor’s sweet rest. 
natural result of such a choice. The con- Her voice was laden with a tone that told 
sciousness of having by ever so little lightened 2 Of tears oft swelling up from unseen founts, 
the weight of sorrow and toil our soldiers are‘ But ne’er allowed to brim their beauteous wells, 
80 nobly bearing; of striving day by day to 2 Save at the feet of Him who knows their worth. 
purify and ennoble our hearts and lives, to> wn cheek aes pale, but lovely as the moon ; . ae 
perform duty fearlessly and faithfully, and so S When chilling blasts had nipped her young life's 
trusting ‘our Father’ for the results of what>.. a : 

i 7 » Like incense of sweet flowers, it rose to God. 
He has permitted, cannot fail to gladden OUr > The mountain-bird that sings in solitudes, 
hearts even in the darkest hour of grief. 5 Flies to the plain below for earthly food, 
There is an eternal right, a perishable wrong, ’ But draws its joyous song from heaven; so she, 
and the conflict between them must be com-‘ Mid daily tasks preserved her soul in tune; 
paratively short. We know in whom we trust ? Thus fair-was dearest Marian whom I loved! 
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LETTER II. 
Ashley, October 1st, 18—. 
Deak Motuer:—You remember my old, < 
foolish habit of flying to you with all my little< 
griefs, my trifling cares and petty annoyances, - 
and how the sound of your quiet, loving voice‘ 
always soothed me, and your sweet, motherly < 
sympathy stilled the tumult at my heart. My 2 
girlish practice clings to me yet, and the old: 
yearning for the touch of your caressing fingers < 
on my hair; whenever trouble and perplexity 2 
come, I feel like sitting down, child-fashion, > 
at your feet, and telling you ‘all about< 
it.” 
To proceed. I can scarcely think of any- > 
thing this morning but the misfortune of pretty < 
Maggie Wall, a young girl of eighteen, or: 
thereabouts, fatherless, motherless, almost 
friendless, and wholly dependent on herself: 
for the means of livelihood. By the death of her < 
mother, who had supported herself and child by $ 
honest labor, Maggie was thrown at the age of $ 
seven years entirely upon the charities of the? 
neighboring people. Of course there was no? 
one to take that interest in her welfare which ° 
a child of her tender years and impressible : 
temperament needed, and with no steady hand < 
to control, she was sent from place to place, ¢ 
learning a little evil here, a little good there, > 
until she was old enough to go out to service, ° 
since which time her benefactors have given ‘ 
up even the pretext of caring for her, seeming < 
to think their mission at an end. ‘ 
I mention this, that you may look in all‘ 
charity upon what follows. About a year ago? 
Maggie was employed in the family of Dr. < 
Ethridge, one of the wealthiest and most influ- < 
ential members of our village. Now Maggie‘ 
is exceedingly pretty, with gentle, attractive ‘ 
manners—a simple-minded girl, unsuspecting, Q 
and confiding to a fault, and grateful for every ¢ 
kindness and attention shown her. You see° 
what a shining mark she was for cruel impo-‘ 
sitions, and how likely to fall a victim to the ¢ 
snares of the base and designing. ’Tis sad to: 
think, but there are natures to whom that: 
very weakness, and trust which should appeal < 
for generous protection, proves only the greater < 
temptation to outrage and betray. Maggie: 
was not fortunate enough to escape the un-* 
happy fate which her beauty and helplessness < 
attracted; and too little versed in worldly ways - 
to know that the proud, pampered heir of? 
wealth seldom stoops to woo, with honorable ‘ 
intentions, a simple servant girl. She fell all < 
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too easily a prey to the worst passions of Fred 
Ethridge, the Doctor's only son, a wild young 
profligate, to whom restraint, or the denial of 
Sany self-gratification was a thing unknown. 


< 
2 


"Tis the ‘old, old story’? which you have 
heard a thousand times. She loved, trusted, 
and was betrayed. Poor child! To have 
murdered her in cold blood would have been a 
deed more merciful, and less a sin in the sight 
of God, I truly believe. Perhaps I ought not 
to hold her wholly guiltless—many do not; 
but I cannot help thinking her far less desery- 
ing of reproach than those to whom she was 
committed for guidance and instruction in pure 
principles, and to whom her well-being should 


2 have been as a sacred charge, never to be re- 


signed. 

Well, the young man was treated to a grave 
lecture, and with some very judicious parental 
advice was sent away, for punishment, to the 
study of some learned profession; and Maggie, 
bowed down by the overwhelming sense of 
shame, crushed in spirit by the treachery of 
him she had sacrificed her honor to please, and 
heaped with the epithets of scorn and derision, 
was set adrift to find such means of support, 
and obtain such shelier and rest as she might. 
A few who knew her nature, and remembered 
how easily she was influenced for good or for 
evil through her strong affections, pitied the 
child and sighed a little over her fall, but there 
were none to stretch forth loving hands and 
draw her to their homes in this, her hour of 
sore need, and she was left alone to eat in bitter- 


‘ness the fruits of her sin. 


Foremost to condemn without mercy or 
palliation, were those who had been entrusted 
with the care of her youth’; and these, with 
aggrieved, indignant voices, as if they had 
been accused, disclaimed all responsibility for 
her errors, and scornfully taunted her with 
her base ingratitude, and her shameful return 
for all their benefits. With the door of every 
useful and honorable employment closed against 
her, with the finger of scorn forever pointing 
to her transgression, with the reproaches and 
execrations of her former friends hurled upon 
her from all sides, with no one in the whole 
world to love, pity, and reclaim, what was left 
to this poor unfortunate creature but to drink to 
the dregs the cup of shame which dishonorable 
hands had pressed to her lips? Thenceforth 
her steps were downwards, for though she 
shrank shudderingly away from the vicious 
and impure, she was forced to the level of 
such associates, simply because they offered 
her that retreat from contumely and censure 


. 
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which she could not find with the good, and) chtldeen, don’t stay with ye another day, unless 
forbore to upbraid or revile. you turn that vile wretch out of doors,” 
When this story was told to me in all its) And here followed a strain of wicked abuse, 
pitiful details, I could not rest until I had 5 interspersed with expletives whose coarge 
sought Maggie out and brought her to my? vulgarity would have shocked inexpressibly 
home. I found her amid wretched and vile‘ the gentle spirit of her against whom they 
surroundings, but unhappy and penitent, and were launched. I thought I would appeal to 
the joy with which she welcomed my proposal ) the better feelings of the woman, and I went 
to take her away; her tearful expressions of $ over Maggie’s sad story from beginning to end, 
gratitude, and ker humble acknowledgments? dwelling particularly on her youth, inex- 
of wrong doing, would have repaid me a thou-S perience and loveliness, and the evils to which 
sandfvld for any sacrifice or trouble in her? she was exposed. My visitor listened to all in 
behalf. But her persecutors followed her even § virtuous wrath, which culminated at last in a 
to my quiet door. ¢ violent outburst. ‘Don’t talk such stuff to 
Sometime previous to Henry’s enlistment wed me, ’ she exclaimed. ‘*Do you think I'ma 
had established a small school for the benefit 2 (fool? Why don’t my Sally get caught in such 
of a few children of the poorer classes, to Straps ? She's worked round year in and year 
whom our attention had been attracted by‘ out ever since she was big enough, and nobody 
various little incidents and traits of character, C can say a word agin her character.” 
which led us to believe that by proper culture? ‘‘ Perhaps she has never been tempted,” | 
these young shoots might be trained to noble‘ mildly suggested, the ugly features and re- 
growth. ‘’Tis a pity such good ground should - < pulsive manners of the aforesaid Sally passing 
lie fallow for the mere lack of a little early ° before my mental vision. The remark was 
eultivation,”’ Henry had said one day, as we ‘ unfortunate, for the exasperated mother of 
paused in our walk to listen to the bright< Sally took it as a direct imputation on the 
prattle of a group of these neglected children< virtue of her daughter. Denouncing me in 
of poverty, and we set about maturing our language which I will not force my pen to 
plan and putting it in execution forthwith, first‘ repeat, she turned to her little girl, saying, 
obtaining the consent of their parents to gives ‘‘ Here, Jane, child, this is no place for you. 
them as much as possible to our control, by cl don’t know but you're corrupted by bad con- 
the promise of attending strictly to all their: pany aready,’”’ and taking her rudely by the 
physic: al needs; for ** what shall we eat? what > $ shoulder, she marched out with the indignant 
shall we drink? and wherewithal shall we be‘ ‘air of one who had met with the deepest insult. 
clothed?” were the life-absorbing questions ‘ < shaking her garments as she went as if to rid 
of these poor people. After my husband left ¢ herself of the taint of evil infection. 
me, feeling the strong need of pre-occupation,2 Ah me, mother! But I could not give up 
I took the place of the lovely and estimable $ Maggie. 
lady whom we had employed as teacher in ene An hour later I was sitting alone, studying 
“‘seminary,” as Henry laughingly called it,‘ how I should proceed to convince Mrs. Brown 
and have devoted myself for several hours in< $that her child should meet with no harm in 
the day to the instruction of these little¢ my care, when my meditations were pleasantly 
charges, many of whom interest me very deeply. ) interrupted by a well-known tap at the door, 
Yesterday, as I was engaged in this duty, I$and Kate Mason, with her bright, cheery face 
was surprised by the sudden entrance of the‘ bounded in, bearing a letter whose heavy sv- 
mother of one of my pupils, a coarse, low, ig- 5 perscription made my heart leap with sudden 
norant woman, who walking straight up to me? 3 joy. 
demanded, in an insolent tone, to know if I “I waylaid and robbed your post boy in the 
was ‘‘ harboring that hussy, Maggie Wall.” I<hall, just to get a sight of your face at the 
replied that a much injured girl of that name $ presentation,” she said, gayly, as I stretched 
was staying at my house, and that it was my 2 out my eager hands to take the prize. 
desire that she should remain there till sheS ‘Smiles and tears, smiles and tears,” she 
eould find a better home. ‘Then, madam,” ¢ cried, when I had read to the end, and forget- 
eried indignant Mrs. Brown, ‘I know all I? ful of her presence was pressing the precious 
want to about you. I took ye for peapeniehio 5 chews tenderly to my lips. ‘Why, what a 
woman when I gave ye my Jane to eddicate ; < perfect April day your countenance is, Mrs. 
but I’ve been miserably put upon by your soft, > Dewey. Oh, you proud, happy, happy wenn, 
deceitful ways. My child, nor my neighbors’ oto have a soldier husband! Don’t I envy you? 
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Wouldn’t. I be willing to wear linsey woolsey, ‘drawing upon the treasure of secession sym- 
and wooden shoes all my life, just for the pride ¢ pathizers, than I could by letting the blood of 
and glory of sending my liege to the wars ?” Sout-spoken traitors. See how the gods have 
«« And why don’t you do.the thing next best, (favored mé to-day,” she said, holding up to 
Katy?” Lasked. ‘‘ Why don’t you send your ¢ view a heavy purse. ‘There isn’t a grain of 
lover 2” ‘loyalty in the gift, but the donors didn’t like 
«Oh, you cruel prompter,” she laughed, ¢to refuse me. Now we shall have to call an 
‘«‘]’ve never a lover to send, poor soul.” ‘ especial meeting of our aid society to decide 
«‘ What, not Walter Gleason?” I said. ¢the best manner of investing this treasure. 
Kate made a wry face, and shrugged her 5 What quantities of nice things it will buy for our 
shoulders disdainfully. ¢sick soldiers,” she added, eyeing it affection- 
‘‘Walter has fallen into a decline, and hates ‘ately. ‘«« Ah, money is a glorious blessing when 
to break his mother’s heart, and fears his ‘one only knows how to use it, isn’t it, dearie ?”” 
younger brother will acquire bad habits with- Q ‘‘ Yes, Katy.” 
out his guardian care, and is confident alltheS A little silence followed, in which Kate 
young ladies would die in his absence,” she  fidgetted uneasily, evidently desiring to say 
said, with a mischievous smile; ‘but he talks > something, yet hesitating to do so. 
magnificently, and is suffering martyrdom be-c «What is it, darling?” I asked, at length. 
cause of his fetters. His delicate state of S ‘‘ Well,” she answered, with a pretended 
health, and his pressing home duties con- ¢ desperation, ‘ve come to unbosom myself as 
sidered, I thought it best to cancel our en- 01 always do, and I can’t go away till I’ve done 
gagement. Do you think,” she continued, , S80. Now, are you really going to keep Maggie 
earnestly, ‘‘that I could love a man of craven ¢ Wall?” 
heart? I did trust in his vaunted patriotism, S “Yes, dear.” 
until many little incidents combined to con-2 «People are talking badly about it, Mrs. 
vince me that it was merely ‘sounding brass SDewy.” 
and tinkling cymbal,’ and then my love waned? ‘Ah! well, what do they say, Kate ?” 
like the moon in her last phases. Do you § ‘You'll laugh, I suppose, if I tell you. The 
think I would marry a man whose bosom did c very chaste ite virtuous are sure that if you 
not thrill through and through with the grand 6 >were just what you ought to be, you would not 
old spirit of Lexington and Bunker Hill? ¢place yourself in such intimate association 
Never! I would not so insult the memories of with one of her character; the jealous and 
my brave dead. My great grandmother almost (suspicious suppose you wish to set yourself up 
perished with hunger and cold, that she might 2as a pattern of good works; and the cautious, 
feed and warm the suffering soldiers at Valley ¢ prudent ones think that in the absence of your 
Forge; my great grandfather fell at the battle ¢-husband you should be more discreet in your 
of Monmouth; my great uncle was the first to Sselection of guests. There! have I sufficiently 
scale the fortress at Stony Point, and strike <established my reputation as tale bearer 2?” 
down the hateful flag of the tyrant, losing his § ‘«« These things are not pleasant to hear, but 
life many years later in gallant action at ¢I cannot square my conduct in life by the rule 
Lundy’s Lane; and the bones of my noble, cat my neighbors, Katharine. I am not indif- 
dearly loved and only brother, are bleaching Sferent to their good opinions, but I must obey 
on the battle-field of Bull Run. And if I ever my convictions of right, at whatever cost or 
marry, my husband must bear the scars of sacrifice of other considerations.” 
right honorable service in this struggle for rap “Just so. But candidly, I’m a little in 
maintenance of those liberties which my an- doubt as to the result of this undertaking, dear 
cestors willed me as the most precious of ‘friend. I’m afraid your labor will be poorly 
legacies.” Srewarded. ’Tis a truth which’ has passed into 
I stooped to kiss the fine face, glowing with (proverb, you know, that when a woman once 
honest pride of family, and fervent love of ?enters upon the downward path she never re- 
country. ¢ traces her steps.” 
‘What a brave little soldier you would make, ¢  “ *Tis not God’s truth, but one of our own 
Katy,” I said. omaking,” I replied. ‘When a woman, by 
“‘Wouldn’t I, though ?” she cried, firing up. ¢evil persuasion or otherwise, is tempted to err 
“Perhaps, if the war continues, you’ll hear of >from the strict rectitude of a virtuous life, we 
me in that capacity one of these days. But I give her no incentive to repent and return. 
guess just at present I can do more good by eOn the contrary, we push her farther on in 
VOL. Xx11.—11 
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the forbidden road, and force her down to} speeding on again to utter ruin. They will 
greater depths of misery and shame. With? say that her own evil tendencies drew her feet 
judgment untempered by the spirit of love, we back to the vile haunts from which I rescued 
condemn without mercy, forgetful of the voice ‘ her, but I know that her desires are pure, and 
which said, ‘ Let him that is without sin among ? the sin of her retrogression lies at the door of 
you, cast the first stone.’” Sher tormentors. I will seek her again—God 
‘You may be right,” sighed Kate. ‘TI have 2 willing—once, twice, thrice, a hundred times, 
never thought much about these matters. But‘ if need be, I will seek her, and bring her to my 
I do hate to hear you so misjudged. Please? home, and shelter her with my love. 
let her go.” ‘ There, mother dear, this long morning talk 
‘‘No, Katharine, People will think differ-Chas refreshed me more than my night's 
ently of my motives by and by.” troubled sleep. My cares drag themselves 
“Well, I’m sure I hope so. And now I must (into my dreams, cheating me of my rest. And 
really go, for I see you are longing to answer>now to my labors. Think of me, swestest 


a 


that precious letter. Don’t forget to remember ¢ mother. Your ALICE. 


92? 


Kate to your ‘bold sojer boy. tee 
Yes, I was indeed longing to respond tos 4 

‘‘that precious letter.” Bless God, my beloved? Co 4) ope. 

could still speak to me, and my heart thrilled S BY A. L. M. 

with new life as I read his strong, hopeful, ¢ Talk not to me, O Hope, of the to-morrow, 

comforting words. Ah, I had not counted the? Sufficient is the evil of to-day ; 

joys that remained to me, when, in the bitter-< I do mistrust thy promises, for sorrow 

ness of my soul, I bewailed the loss of that age Teaches strange.lessons, which we must obey. 

ence which was my dearest earthly blessing. Thou didst deceive me in life’s early morning, 
Time passes swiftly in communion with our? Thou wert so beautiful, I trusted thee; 

dear ones, and I cannot tell how long I had $b, how I listened to thy counsels, scorning 

been employed in writing, when Willie, tiring? The humbler teachings of reality. 

in his Childish restlessness of sending messages 2 The world I lived in was of thy creating, 

to papa, and watching the movement of my There was no darkness in it, as in this; 

pen as I recorded them, opened my door with > There was no wretchedness, no weary waiting 

the intention, as he said, of ‘going out to¢ For coming peace, or for returning bliss. 

work a spell in the garden ;” but he returned ? No, all was radiant with warmth and feeling ; 

hastily with a note which he found lying Oh Hope, thy world o’erflowed with blissful 

upon the threshold, and which he eit charms; 

“guessed” was a letter from papa that some § In the high heaven thy rainbow burned, revealing 

fairy folks had brought. It was from Maggie, $ A love-lit Eden cradled in its arms. 

and read as follows :— Away upon the future’s hills were glowing, 
Like crimson roses, many rapturous hours; 

Oh, how I longed to gather them, not knowing 
That thorns are hidden in the fairest flowers. 





‘*Dear Mapam:—I unintentionally over- Q 
heard Miss Mason’s remarks, this afternoon, ¢ 
with regard to my presence in your house, and 5 
I am inexpressibly pained to find that you have ¢1 know it now. Alas! there is no pleasure 
been exposed thereby to the harsh judgments) Which brings not with it its full mete of pain; 
and slanderous tongues of your neighbors. ¢ If "twere not for this knowledge, (hateful treasure !) 
You shall not suffer this for my sake—I will) 14 #lmost live my sweet past o’er again. 
go away. It may seem a black return for all For I have been so happy, idly dreaming 
your trouble and kindness, but oh! madam, I2_ Of all the pleasant things that were to be; 
cannot stay. My curse follows me, and ex-$ Well, well, those “pleasant things” were only 
tends to all who would save me—leave me to? 
my fate. Don’t blame me for going without > 


seeing you. Iam weak, and could not resist 2 My faithless heart, why art thou so despairing ? 
, In this swift life there is no time to weep, 


*Tis only they who go forth cheerily bearing 
The seed in spring-time that may hope to reap. 


seeming, 
The will-o-the-wisps of Hope. Ah me, ah me! 


if you should urge me to stay. Don’t seek me, > 


for I shall try to avoid you. Ah, if I might only ¢ 


die! God bless you. I will do the best I can.” 2 
My fretful heart, will discontent and sadness, 


Oh, my poor Maggie; my poor, unhappy Bring to thee joy and peace? Nay, only strife. 
child! The hunters have chased her from > Doubt is the coward’s foe. Despair is madness. 
her covert, and reckless, despairing, she is¢ Patience alone can win the crown of life. 
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Out itv the WH orld $came into his heart the wish that she might 
: edie. As this desire took form in his mind, 
SJansen was startled, and sought to drive it 
7 caway. But it would not be cast out; and 
; CHAPTER XXIII. pee 7 “a Pager 
: 2 When the crisis was past, and she began to 
There was nothing coarse or sensual about ?recover, he stood face to face with an irre- 
Carl Jansen. If he was not very sensitive, he >pressible regret, the existence of which showed 
yet had a refinement of character that gave (him the magnitude of his error. 
delicate perceptions, and which, but for his) ‘The spirit moulds the flesh. A coarse na- 
mistaken notions about marital prerogative, (ture takes of the coarser elements to build its 
and his cold, self-will, would have lifted him > earthly tabernacle, and builds after the pattern 
into a just appreciation of Madeline’s pure Sof its meaner ideals. In the spring-time of 
and sweet quality of mind, If he had not been j life, when the active forces lie near the age of 
so foolish and blind, he would have looked )innocence and purity, a finer selection is made, 
through all exterior veils, and recognized in 2and so we have beauties of the flesh that are 
her his own ideal of woman. This was seen 2 not in correspondence with the mind’s true 
in the beginning; but pride and passion had Squality. But, after the early days of man- 
dimmed his sight. hood and womanhood, when the age of freedom 
We shall not dwell on the incidents at-¢and reason comes into fulness, a new order 
tending his second alliance. Women of the 2prevails, and then we begin to see changes 
class represented by Margaret Williams, could $that often bring surprise, disappointment and 
not stoop to one holding his questionable re- 2 pain. 
lation to the sex. They recognized in mar- 6 Such changes began with Jansen’s second 
riage something more than a good external wife soon after their marriage. The body 
arrangement. They wanted the man as seen )undergoes perpetual recreations. There is 
by interior light ; and not the man as he stood o decay and new formation daily. Old things 
before the world. And so, Carl Jansen was gage being all the while put off and new things 
compelled to choose from among the meanerStaken on. But in the spirit we have all that 
natures—to take into the closest of all human 2is real and substantial; and according to its 
relations a woman of inferior quality; one ‘quality will be the earthly garment it assumes. 
without pure instincts or noble impulses; one olf we see men and women growing coarse, 
who smiled on him because he was rich andSvulgar, and sensual-looking as they grow 
respectable; and married him to secure ease, Colder, we shall scarcely err in our estimate of 
luxury, and a position. otheir quality, should we conclude that coarse- 
It did not take Jansen long to discover his ness and sensuality appertain to the spirit. 
mistake ; and with the discovery came a sense >If they become more refined; if we see the 
of weakness never felt before. In the case of Soriginal, harder textures of their flesh growing 
Madeline, he knew that he had a being of sen- 2translucent with revelations of inner life and 
sitive spirit to deal with, and therefore had ‘beauty, shall we be less in error if we say that 
encouragement to act against her when she 2with all such the spirit is growing purer and 
stood in his way; but, it soon became appar- more truly human ? 
ent that his new wife was of a different or- 0 The new wife of Carl Jansen did not thus 
ganization. Not less self-willed, but of such Sgrow beautiful in his eyes; but changed, 
coarse quality, that he found himself bruised ¢as the years progressed, into a grosser and 
in the first conflict. The relation of sensitive-Sgrosser image of selfishness and sensuality. 
ness was transferred. While in proof armor It was remarked by those who observed Jan- 
against most of the weapons he might bring, 2sen closely, that while his wife’s face grew 
every thrust she made penetrated the quivering Scoarser, his grew more refined; yet with a 
flesh. blending of sadness and disappointment in all 
There were periods during the first year of Sthe lineaments. He was graver, quieter, more 
this incongruous union, when Jansen’s repul- dabstracted. No wonder ; for he stood daily 
sion towards his wife was so strong, that he Sconfronted with a great life-error, and knew 
felt impelled to disregard all bonds, and shake ¢that the time for its correction was gone be- 
off the dust from his garments against her. )yond recall. If he could have forgotten the 
But, many worldly and selfish motives came in ¢ past—forgotten Madeline—the case would have 
to restrain him. Once in this time she was>been lighter for him. But, memory, as the 
attacked by a dangerous illness, when there‘ years crept on, seemed to grow more distinct. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
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Children were born of this union—three$woman-of tender and true impulses—a woman 
sons and two daughters. It is not often that? who held the sweetness of love in her heart as 
either men or women, in approaching marriage, 5 a rose holds its perfume—and in her place had 
think about mental and moral qualities as consorted with a clod from a human valley ! 
reproduced in offspring. If this were soberly > ' 
considered in the light of reason, many would ¢ 
draw back, and re-consider the whole question? Ten years of such a life, separating itself 
involved, before taking a step so fraught with‘ daily more and more from all true sources of 
good or evil consequences. In Coventry Pat- 2 enjoyment—from all the satisfactions and 
more’s ‘ Faithful Forever,” Mrs. Graham, in ‘delights after which the soul thirsts—wrought 
writing to Frederick, touches the key note to? severely upon the bodily and mental health of 
this subject, when she says— 2 Carl Jansen. A too intense absorption of his 

“Nor would she bring you up a brood (thoughts in business was added to the under- 
Of strangers, bound to you by blood, 2 mining forces. At thirty-six, he found him- 
Boys of a meaner moral race, self failing ; at forty, he was an invalid— 
Girls with their mother’s evil grace.” > broken in spirit as well as broken in health. 

The brood in Carl Jansen’s home partook‘ Now it was that his heart began to yearn 
largely of the mother’s meaner quality and intensely for that care and tender considera- 
evil grace. As she had never governed her-‘ tion which was denied. The strong, exacting, 
self from any principle of honor or high breed- self-willed man felt himself growing weaker 
ing—had never put mental rein on appetite, 5 daily, and less and less able to compel the 
impulse, or passion—her nature manifested ¢ service which love failed to give. Hearty, 
itself, strongly at first, in the children. The coarse and strong, Mrs. Jansen had a kind of 
father’s character showed scarcely a sign of 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


animal contempt for the weakness of her hus- 
reproduction. But, that lay in the beginning hand. Physical superiority gave her a sense 
out of sight. It was a hidden and more in-S of mental and moral superiority. Daily, he 
terior life, to become active in later years. 2 seemed dwarfing at her side; and she soon 
The beauty, the grace, the sweetness of S came to regard him as of little more conse- 
childhood, as they appear in some homes, were quence than a sickly boy, full of whims, 
not seen in that of Mr. Jansen. When his>wants, and petty exactions, that were to be 
babes first lifted their soft blue eyes, so full of treated more by the rule of denial than favor. 
light from heaven, and smiled at him, the fa-2 At this period of his life, when its bitterness 
ther’s heart leaped in its gladness, and over-S was fresh to his revolting taste, Jansen often 
flowed with promise. Alas! that the promise¢ dreamed of Madeline. She came to him, in 
was never fulfilled. oo soon the mother’s > vision, always as his wife—young, beautiful, 
evil grace appeared—the taint of coarseness—¢ and lovingly ministrant. Her hand smoothed 
the sensuality—the mean and low proclivities, > and softened his pillow, and held refreshing 
that, under disorderly conditions at home, it‘ draughts to his thirsty lips. She comforted him 
was found impossible to repress. cin weakness and pain with tender words and 
Mrs. Jansen had no system or government‘ heart-warm kisses. What sad, hopeless, self- 
with her children; and so they grew up likecaccusing awakenings followed these sweet 
‘¢ wild asses’ colts.”” All attempts at restraint ‘dreams, that so mocked the painful reality ! 
on the father’s part, when at home, were in¢ Steadily disease kept on, sapping the foun- 
some way thwarted, or set at naught by the?dations of life. Physicians enjoined entire 
mother. If he attempted punishment, she was‘ withdrawal from business, and change of air. 
almost certain to interfere; if he laid down > During the milder seasons, travel was recom- 
laws, she permitted their infraction. Her‘ mended as of more avail than medicine. So 
very manner of treating him before the chil-< trade was relinquished, and Mr. Jansen de- 
dren, diminished their respect for his authority. » voted himself to the work of acquiring health. 
It was a common thing for her to scout his ¢ In this, partial success would have been 
opinions, and make light of his suggestions. ¢ gained, if Mrs. Jansen had given to her hus- 
If he became angry, and spoke with firmness 2 band’s case the just consideration it demanded. 
or passion, she never failed of coarse retort. > But, he was not first in her thoughts. A lover 
If he assumed an attitude of command, she ‘of self and a lover of the world, she had gained 
either defied him or laughed in his face. § the position and the wealth for which she had 
Alas for Carl Jansen! He had driven from? married him; and, asa natural result, the man 
him a woman moulded of finest amatthen theta: whom these most desirable things 
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were reached, fell into the back ground as of S unselfish love for his children would have 
minor consideration. Smanifested itself in forms that were attractive 
Mrs. Jansen was pleased with the idea of instead of repellent. He would have gaind a 
travelling about and seeing the world. She) power over them for good, that must have 
had always expressed a desire to visit Europe‘ largely counterbalanced their mother’s evil 
—to see Paris—‘‘ Dear, delightful Paris!” as influence. But, he had not gained that moral 
she said. But, in giving way to professional S wisdom which is born of self-denial. He had 
advice, and closing up his business, Jansen<not the sweetness of ripened fruit. If you 
had not contemplated the excitement and tasted him, it was to find him yet bitter and 
fatigue of a tourin Europe. A quiet residence § sour. 
of weeks by the sea shore, alternating with 2 Mr. Jansen wished to spend the first sum- 
weeks among the mountains—rest of body and>mer after his emancipation from business, in 
mind—these were, in his thought, the limi-§ Minnesota and the north-west. His physician 
tations of at least the first season of leisure. gstrongly recommended the pure, invigorating 
The sole end in view with him was health. Sair of the Upper Mississippi. But, Mrs. Jansen 
But Mrs. Jansen scarcely thought of this. e would hear to no such thing. 
Her husband’s failing health brought the op- 2 “If you go,” she said, positively, ‘‘ you go 
portunity she had long desired, and she was alone.” 
eager to embrace it. ¢ Going alone did not suit Mr. Jansen. He 
There are occasions when the will of the 2was weak and depressed in spirits. Two or 
weakest stands as a wall of iron against all<three slight hemorrhages from the lungs had 
opposition, and cannot be borne down. It not only alarmed him, but made him unwilling 
was so with Mr. Jansen in this case—at leastSto leave home unaccompanied by his wife. 
during the first year or two after giving up ¢Saratoga and Newport, if not the Continent,— ~ 
business. His wife was resolved on a trip Mrs. Jansen would hear to nothing else. Mr. 
across the Atlantic, and he was just as resolute § Jansen pleaded for a quiet sea shore season at 


The power-was in?a less fashionable watering place than New- 


in his purpose not to go. 
To Sara- 


his hands, and he maintained it, in spite of the 5 port, but his wife was immovable. 


bitterest and most persevering assaults. But, ¢ toga, accompanied by their two oldest children, 


the contest robbed him of that mental ae, ae hoydenish girls of fourteen and six- 
so essential to his bodily condition. The days > teen, they went and passed a few weeks. Then 

were all either stormy or cloudy. No tran- ¢ they migrated to Newport, where Mrs. Jansen 

quillity; no sunshine. If the selfish, wilful 2 displaying herself in rich attire and flashing 

wife could not have her way, she could at least ojewels, excited contempt and criticism, which 

have her revenge, and there was no intermis- she fancied to be envy and admiration. Poor 

sion of her evil work, for there was no soft-? Jansen was treated with the most shameless 

ness nor pity in her heart towards any whoSneglect and indifference by his wife. Sara- 

crossed her purposes. There are a thousand ¢toga water and sea-bathing had not helped 

ways in which an unfeeling wife may torture > him in any way. Their hygienic virtues were 

a husband, whose strength of mind and body § not strong enough to overcome the depressing 

is waning. Mrs. Jansen never failed in thisceffects of fatigue, excitement, and the per- | 
cruel work. To neglect and indifference, she S petual exasperation of mind consequent on the 

added the chafings of ill-temper, and a syste-§ behaviour of his wife and daughters in public. 

matic opposition to whatever he might desire ¢ They were all the while shocking his more 

or suggest. Their children were growing up o delicate sense of proprieties. The red spots 

undisciplined, self-willed, and spoiled by in-¢ Cthat stained his cheeks were as much symp- 

dulgence ; yet, in every attempt at correction > tomatic of mental as physical irritation. 

he was bafiled by his wife, and his authority set$ One day, Mr. Jansen was sitting alone on the 
at naught through her persistent interference. 2 porch of the hotel—he was alone for most of 
She was perpetually degrading him in their ‘his time, neither wife nor daughters finding in 
eyes; and they were daily learning to regard¢his society the companionship that pleased 
him with indifference, if not contempt. A>them—when he was seized with a more than 
part of this result was due to his own peevish § usually violent fit of coughing, which con- 
and fretful states. If he had been a strong@tinued for a considerable time in spite of 
man interiorly, there would have been, in re-Sall his efforts to control it. A tough mucus 
serve, powers of mind ready to adapt them-chad collected on the lining membrane along 
selves to this new condition of things. An othe bronchial tubes, that he found it diffi- 
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cult to dislodge; and as he was feeling a wn Mr. Jansen, he could not see her features, 
usually weak, this cough seriously exhausted ?She caught up the child in her arms, and ran 
him. He was near a window that opened into’ S back through the door from which it had come, 
one of the parlors, and, before this paroxysm, ° disappearing from sight. The scene passed in 
had been listening to the prattle of a child>a moment. Soon after, a lady of refined and 
within; unseen, because the blind was down. < ° graceful appearance came out, leading the 
In the pauses of his cough, he noticed that the child, who walked quietly at her side. They 
sweet young voice which had fallen so pleas-‘ moved down the piazza, through its whole 
antly on his ears, was silent. He had been?length of two hundred feet, and then back 
coughing for several minutes, when a beautiful ‘again, passing Mr. Jansen, but not seeming to 
little girl, not more than two years old, came?observe him. The lady then withdrew into 
timidly upon the porch, holding a small box ‘the house. 
in her hand, which, with that artless, yet? On the evening of the same day, near sun- 
shrinking grace so lovely in children, she held ) down, Mrs. Jansen took a walk accompanied by 
out for his reception. The instant he took thecher husband. She was tricked out in an 
box, she turned and flew back with the swift- 2 abundance of finery, that actedas a foil to her 
ness of a bird, vanishing through the door by? coarse face and vulgar figure. As she moved 
which she had come upon the porch. 2 amid the promenaders, she talked loudly, at- 
Glancing down at the small, round paper ¢ tracting a kind of notice that was mortifying 
box left in his hand, Mr. Jansen saw, by the? to her husband. Many turned and looked 
label, that it contained cough lozenges. Sur-‘after her, smiling at her vanity, or sneering at 
prise mingled with a feeling of pleasure at this 2 her vulgarity. If Mr. Jansen did not see this, 
delicately offered relief. He placed one of the ‘he knew, from perception and his knowledge 
lozenges in his mouth, and in a little while ¢ of human nature, that it was so. 
the irritating mucus was dissolved, and the) ‘The air feels chilly this evening. Let us 
cough abated. When Mr. Jansen went into< go back,” said Mr. Jansen, after walking for ° 
the parlor soon afterwards, the child and her2halfan hour. He paused as he spoke. Mrs. 
attendant—mother or nurse—were gone. A(Jansen replied, speaking in the elevated tone 
gentleman with whom he had some acquaint-?of voice common to people of small refine- 
ance was there, with three or four other guests. Sment—~ 
Taking a seat beside this person, Mr. Jansen ° ‘Indeed and I’m not going back! You’re 
said— : ’fraid of pure air as if it were poison. Come 
‘Did you notice a beautiful child here a along, Mr. Jansen !” 
few minutes ago?” 2 She spoke the last sentence quite impera- 
“Yes,” was answered. trey. 
‘Who was with her?” The child, from whose hand Mr. Jansen had 
‘* No one but her nurse.” 2 received the lozenges, ran, at this instant, 
“Are you certain 2” $ frolicking against him. He stooped and caught 
“Yes.” 2her in his arms to prevent her from falling. 
Mr. Jansen felt disappointed, he hardly‘ phen he stood face to face with her nurse; a 
knew why. It was on his lips to ask if the in- 2 pale, slender woman, of not less than thirty- 
cident of sending out the box of lozenges hadS fye, She had clear, brown eyes; exquisitely 
been observed; but, on second thought, hec eut features; and a mouth full of tender sad- 
remained silent on that head. S ness. Reaching out her arms for the child, 
‘* Whose child was it?” he inquired, after a¢ she gazed steadily, but only for an instant, 
pause. $into the face of Mr. Jansen; then vanished in 
“IT do not know.” $ the crowd. It was Madeline! The recogni- 
No farther questions were asked by Mr. >? ? tion had been mutual. 
Jansen. An hour afterwards, as he sat in one $ 5 
of the piazzas, gazing out upon the sea, a 
sudden burst of musical child-laughter near at‘ CHAPTER XXV. 
hand, caused him to look round quickly. Only‘ This scene passed, later in the evening. 
a few paces from him was the sweet little fairy, § ‘Can I speak a few words with you?” The 
whose image had not yet faded from his mind. § lady to whom this was addressed glanced up at 
She was struggling, merrily, with her nurse, a¢ the speaker, who was standing, and then at 
slender girl, or woman, from whom she had}her husband, who was reading at a centre- 
escaped. The face of the nurse being turned table. 
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“Yes,” she answered, in a kind voice, yet ‘Will you not confide in me? Iam your 
with a certain dignified sense of superiority, ¢ friend.” 
that was quite apparent in her manner; and? ‘Jt would avail nothing, ma’am,’’ answered 
then waited for the communication about to be 4 Madeline. 
made. ” “It might avail much. Who and what are 

«Can I see you alone ?” oyou? There is a mystery about your life. I 

“Oh, certainly!” said the lady, evincing¢ have seen this from the beginning. Give me 
slight annoyance, yet rising promptly. © your confidence. It will be better for you, 

‘‘What is it, Madeline?” she asked, as soon¢ Madeline ; I know it will be better. There 
as they were in the adjoining bed-chamber—,/ has been some sad error. Tell me the story 
lady and nurse; the one sitting and the other‘ frankly, so that I may know how to be your 
standing. ¢ true friend.” 

“You will think strangely of me ma’am,‘ ‘There are few lives without error,” replied 
but—” The nurse stopped in the middle of¢ Madeline, sadly. ‘Mine has not escaped. 
her sentence, and caught her breath with a‘ But, as in too many instances, the error is past 
half sob, like one under the influence of strong? correction, and I must still eat the bitter fruit. 
feeling. SI feel your kindness, but the confidence you 

‘Strangely, Madeline! On what account ?¢ ask cannot be given.” 

Speak out plainly.” The lady’s brow grew ao A long silence followed. The lady was sur- 
little severe. prised and perplexed. Madeline, who had 

“I must leave you in the morning,” said? been in her family as a nurse for over a year, 
the nurse, quietly, in a very low voice. 5 going quietly and faithfully through her 

“Leave me! I don’t understand you, Made-? duties, taking her place with the servants in 
line. Leave me for what ?” S the family as a servant, came all at once into 

‘I came here very reluctantly, ma’am. If¢a different aspect. The mistress felt a new 
it hadn’t been for Netty—” The voice choked>impression of her character—felt, from her 


again. ¢ language, manner and bearing, the presence 


‘You don’t mean that you are going from? of an equal mind with equal culture. 


) 


Newport to-morrow morning!” S ‘Let it be as you will, Madeline,” she said, 
‘Yes, ma’am.” 2 breaking the oppressive silence. ‘‘ There must 
‘‘Leaving me, away from home, without a‘ be painful, and I will believe, imperative rea- 

nurse! Impossible, Madeline! I shall con-¢sons, for the course you are taking. It will 

sent to no such thing.” Sleave me embarrassed here. I cannot hope to 
The nurse dropped her eyes from the lady’s¢ supply your place; and shall be obliged, fail- 
half angry face, and stood, looking quite pale > ing in the effort, to return home.” 

and agitated, for some moments. Then sheS Tears fell over Madeline’s face as she an- 

replied, with a steadiness of voice that left her 2 swerd— 

auditor in no doubt touching her resolution toS ‘‘The reason, dear madam, is indeed pain- 

do as she had intimated. é fel and imperative. If it were not so, I could 
‘I cannot explain, ma’am; but I must go.Snot leave you. Oh, if you will but consent to 

N inducement in your power to offer would: my taking Netty home! That would relieve 

keep me here another day. I shall leave in>you from all embarrassment, and you could 

the early boat. If I did not know,” she added,¢remain here through the season. I will be 

‘that you would object to any such arrange-? very careful of her.” 

ment, I would propose taking Netty with me.S ‘No—no, Madeline. I cannot think of that, 

I could go home with her, and remain there? and I know that Mr. B will object, posi- 

until you returned.” ‘tively. I’m afrajd, too, that, when he hears of 
The lady shook her head and said, ‘‘No,”¢ your sudden purpose to go, he will be very 

emphatically. S angry.” 
‘‘ But what is the meaning of this? I can-¢ Madeline sighed heavily. 

not understand it, Madeline. Sit down,’ she? ‘‘Can’t you put off your departure for a day 

added, in a gentler voice, seeing how white ¢ or two. The time is so short.” 

the face of her nurse was growing. 2 ‘Madeline shivered, as she replied— 
Madeline sat down, leaning heavily againstS “I cannot remain a day longer. If you 

the chair, like one oppressed with faintness. ¢knew—” She stopped, showing much agitaion. 
‘‘What is your reason for going ?” .** Knew what, Madeline? My dear woman, 


Madeline did not reply. why not trust me ?” 
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For a few moments there was struggle and° forced him back into the room. ‘Lie down 
hesitation with Madeline. Out of it she came? quickly !”’ she repeated. 
resolved and firm. Her answer closed the in-2 Jansen obeyed, passively. Madeline jerked 
terview. Rising, she said, with a quiet dignity ¢ the bell, and then asked— 
of manner that left Mrs. B no further? ‘‘Ts there salt in the room ?” 
plea for remonstrance— Mr. Jansen shook his head. 

“IT shall never forget your kindness, er) The blood still came up in large mouthfuls, 
never cease to regret the necessity that com-¢ Madeline held a basin, and wiped off the red 
pels me to leave you now. In every life, ° stains from his lips at each expectoration. She 
madam, there are things too sacred to be un- > was preternaturally calm—calm from the pres- 
covered, even for the eyes of those nearest and< § sure of intense excitement—and pale as marble, 
dearest. There are burdens which we must? ‘Bring some salt, a tumbler, and water! 
bear alone, even though they become so heavy Quickly! And calla doctor!” said Madeline, 
upon our weak shoulders that we fall fainting to a servant who answered the bell. The 
by the way. Mine is such a burden; and I) servant, comprehending what he saw, ran down 
shall only lay it down, when my feet stand ato stairs, and soon reappeared with the desired 
an open grave.” 2 articles. 

Turning away, she left the room, going out2 ‘Did you find a doctor?” asked Madeline, 
quickly. The lady made no effort to detain as she mixed the salt and water. 
her. .Madeline’s room was on the next wt ‘Yes. He will be here in a moment.” 
above. Asshe came along the passage, near? Madeline raised the head of Mr. Jansen, and 
the main stairway, she encountered Mrs. Jan- ¢ held the saline draught to his lips. The serv- 
sen, accompanied by her two daughters, gaylye ant went out, and she was again alone with 
dressed in ball attire. There was to be dancing him. The blood still came up freely, but the 
in the great parlor on that evening, and thes intervals were longer. She was wiping the 
music was already echoing through the house. ° blood and mucus away from his lips when 
Madeline shrunk aside, turning her face to theS the doctor came in, accompanied by the serv- 


wall. She feared to meet the husband me who had just left the chamber. Madeline 


father. But, he had no heart for music and2 moved back from the bed, giving place to the 
dancing, as she found soon after. She stood still’ doctor. Her face was pale as death. She 
for a little while, and then passed up stairs.¢ staggered a little, and caught herself against 
In her confusion, she turned to the right hand>the wall; then went groping towards the 
instead of the left, and did not perceive her door, like one who saw but imperfectly. 
mistake until she commenced examining the 2 ‘Your nurse has fainted, ma’am,” said one 
numbers, in order to determine her own room. ° of the waiters, coming into Mrs. B "8 
This increased her bewilderment. As sheSroom, hastily. ‘She’s fainted, and is lying 
stood, trying to get her mind clear, a deep, on the floor.” 
jarring cough sounded from one of the rooms. ‘Where is she?” asked Mrs. B , as 
She knew from whom it came but too well! ¢she started up. 
For some moments her feet seemed bound toe ‘She’s lying in the passage, up stairs, 
the floor. The cough rattled on, painfully in- 2 ma’am.” 
tense; ceasing with a heavy moan. In theS When Mrs. B reached the upper pas- 
pause she was about moving back along the? sage, she found that Madeline had been carried 
passage, when there came from the room an?to her own chamber. She was lying on the 
exclamation of alarm, and the door was thrown S bed, white and insensible. 
open. Mr. Jansen stepped out a pace or so. His§ «* What does this mean? What happened to 
eyes were starting with a look of fear. Hecher?” she asked; but no one could answer her 
held to his mouth a white handkerchief, that 5 question. 
was stained with blood. It was nearly an hour before signs of life 
“Oh! Oh! Call somebody!” he cried out, appeared. During this time, Mrs. B 
in a half smothered voice. Then coughed,S heard something about Mr. Jansen’s hemor- 
raising large mouthfuls of blood. rhage, and the assistance which Madeline had 
Madeline did not hesitate for an instant. It2rendered. The doctor had found her in the 
was no time to consider questions of propriety. S sick man’s room, looking ghastly and fright- 
The case before her stood as for life or death. pate yet doing all that was best to be done in 
“Go in and lie down quickly!’ she said, 2 the alarming emergency. 
as she sprung across the passage, and almost “This woman puzzles me,” said Mrs. 
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B——. as she sat with her husband, after 5 ‘She will not be well enough to go in the 
Madeline had come to herself, and was con- morning,” said Mr. B ‘The shock of 
sidered well enough to be left alone for the othis evening’s encounter with Mr. Jansen will 
night. “ What was she doing at the other end < probably make her ill.” 

of the house, where Mr. and Mrs. Jansen’s2 ‘Her case assumes a new aspect,” remarked 
rooms are situated? Her chamber is at theSthe lady. ‘Did you ever hear anything ill 
extreme east, and their apartments at the ex- against her?—anything touching her charac- 


treme west.” Ster, I mean? 


«“ Jansen ?—Jansen ?” Mr. B uttered ‘Well, there was some hard talk—there 
the name in a tone of curious inquiry. ‘‘ Oh, oalways will be in such cases. People are very 
he’s the man that had such a time with his (prone to imagine evil. But, I fancy, she kept 
first wife. Don’t you remember? He married ¢her garments free from stain. The separation 
a gay, spirited, beautiful girl—her name was ¢ was her own act. They had a quarrel, it was 


Spencer, I believe—” said, about something. He was overbearing 
“Why, that is Madeline’s name !” exclaimed Sand tyrannical; and she strong-willed and 
Mrs. B . cindependent. In a fit of passion, she went 
“Madeline Spencer! The very name! I ‘away, declaring her purpose never to return 
remember it perfectly !”” eunless he promised a different line of conduct. 
Husband and wife looked at each other in > He would not promise, and she would not 
silent surprise. ¢Chumble herself. So they stood apart, year 
“Can it be possible that Madeline is the S after year; and, finally, on the plea of 
former wife of Mr. Jansen?” said Mrs. B ; ¢ desertion, her husband obtained a divorce. 
“J shouldn’t wonder. She’s always seemed ?So the case stands, I think. This is the 
to me above her position.” Shead and front of the offending—nothing 
“No one could have been more faithful,’ ¢more.” 
replied Mrs. B ‘Taking it for granted,” said Mrs. B———, 
“T did not mean that she assumed airs above ¢ ‘that Madeline is the person we suppose, can 
her position; but, that she was fitted for a 2we blame her for going away ?’’ 
superior place.” ° “Not fairly. Ido not see how she can re- 
“In my interview with her this evening,” 2main a day longer.” 
said Mrs. B , ‘she put off the relation ¢ ‘¢Tg she not entitled to consideration on our 
of a domestic, and talked with me as one of part °”” asked Mrs. B 
equal condition. Heretofore, few words haveS «TI think so.” 
passed between us. She has not been com- ¢ ‘¢ She has been in our family for over a year, 
municative nor chatty, like girls who usually Sand has been faithful to Netty. I do not like 
fill the place she held with us. To-night, her eto see her going away from here alone; going 
language was that of an educated woman, who 2 out into the world friendless and homeless, it 
had thonght, and felt, and suffered; of a wo-<may be. Her case touches me.” 
man of character and purpose—strong to bear, 2“ What have you to suggest ?” 
and resolute to do, what her convictions showed 5 ‘‘That we leave here to-morrow afternoon.” 
to be right.” e- “And go home ?” 
“Depend upon it,” said Mr. B ,“sheS ‘Yes. I cannot remain without a nurse ; 
is Jansen’s first wife.” cand the chances are all against my obtaining 
“And if so, how infinitely superior to the Sone. Beyond this, I am impressed with the 
coarse, vulgar woman who now claims him for (conviction that we cannot disregard Madeline 
her husband. Why, she disgusts every one! Sand be blameless. In the order of that Provi- 
She’s the laughing stock of the house. And dence which gives no respect to persons, she 
such forward, hoydenish girls! They’ve been Cis now in our hands. Her situation, if what 
here only two days, and yet everybody is re- ‘we suppose in regard to her be true, is one of 
marking on their rudeness and want of good 2 peculiar interest. Let us take her home. It 
manners. I noticed Madeline looking at them ‘may involve a little self-denial. But, good is 
yesterday, as they ran screaming up and down ¢ born of self-denial.”’ : 
the piazza. And I now remember, that she $ ‘‘The matter is in your hands,” said Mr. 
caught up Netty suddenly, and ran with her ¢B ‘*T shall make no objection, decide 
into the house, as if to escape from their an- Sas you will.” 
noyance. I do not wonder that she decided to$ ‘Then I decide to go home to-morrow.” 


» leave here immediately.” 2 ‘So let it be.” 
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In the morning, Madeline did not come as’ but had the credit of more wisdom than hy 
usual, for Netty. ‘possessed. The two ruling passions of his life 
“I’m afraid she’s sick. The agitation of‘ were avarice and hatred of the House of York 
last evening has been too much for her,” said ? Even before his coronation he seized and put 
Mrs. B , on rising to attend to her early‘ in prison Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of the 
awaking child. 2 Duke of Clarence, then fifteen years old, who 
‘‘It may be well to see how she is,” sug- > had already been imprisoned three years by 
gested the husband. ¢his uncle, Richard III. Those who had placed 
It was nearly seven o’clock. After dressing> him on the throne expected that after his 
Netty, Mrs. B went up to Madeline’s ¢ marriage with Elizabeth, there would no longer 
room. She found the door open, but no one’be any distinction between the Yorkists and 
inthe apartment. Glancing around hurriedly, ‘ Lancastrians, and that all might equally aspire 
she saw that Madeline’s trunk had been taken?to the royal favor. These hopes they con- 
away; and on examining the closet and caseSsidered confirmed by the birth of Prince 
of drawers, discovered that everything had¢ Arthur, in whose person were united the 
been removed from them. Inquiry at the» claims of both houses; but the king continued 
office, settled all doubts. The nurse had left ° to regard the House of York asa rival, and his 
Newport by the early morning line. jealousy even reached the queen, whose cor- 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) Snation he deferred, lest he should seem to 
‘reign by her right. No battle since that of 
S > Hastings had produced such important results 
¢ ° as that of Bosworth. The feudal system came 
Hings and Oucens of England. : Sin with the former, in its a “a 
¢form; the latter put an end to it. Henry 
HENRY VII. ‘feared and hated the nobles; and it was his 
With the death of Richard III., on the field policy to depress them, and in this he suc- 
of Bosworth, the Plantagenet line of kings?ceeded, as the long civil wars had greatly 
ended. The Tudor line commenced with Henry‘ diminished their numbers. The nobles were 
VII., who was crowned on the field, by the- enabled to sell their estates, and with the 
victors, with the crown that had been struck’ change of property there came a great change 
from the helmet of Richard, on August 22,¢in the condition of all classes of people. 
1485. His coronation took place two months) Henry’s conduct towards the queen and her 
after, October 80. Henry’s father was Edmund, ¢ mother served to exasperate the people, es- 
Earl of Richmond; he occupied the palace ° pecially the Yorkists, who were far more nu- 
of Reading, which, with his title, had beens merous than the Lancastrians, and caused 4 
bestowed on him by his half brother, King? conspiracy, by which Henry was in some 
Henry VI. He took precedence of all other‘ danger of losing his throne. 
English peers. Edmund died in his twentieth? A young man named Lambert Simnel was 
year, when Henry was an infant. The grand-‘ trained to personate the Earl of Warwick, who, 
father of Henry was Owen Tudor, of Welsh ¢ it was reported, had escaped from the Tower, 
descent, and a god-son of the great chief Glen-?and was acknowledged by many as their 
dower. His grandmother was Catharine, the sovereign, and was proclaimed king of Eng- 
queen of Henry V. His mother was Margaret land by the name of Edward VI. It was 
Beaufort, only child of John, Duke of Somer- ‘ deep laid, and skilfully conducted plot, to 
set, and was descended from the House of¢dethrone Henry. Young Warwick’s Aunt 
Lancaster. The hereditary claim of Henry to‘ Margaret of York, a sister of Edward the 
the crown was not good, it rightfully belonged ? Fourth, who had married and lived in Flan 
to the Princess Elizabeth, the oldest daughter » ders, endeavored to promote the success of the 
of Edward IV. The Houses of York and Lan-¢ plot, by furnishing Lord Lovell and other dis- 
caster had long contended for the crown, and?affected English nobles, with two thousand 
Henry, by marrying Elizabeth, united theStroops, led by an experienced general; but 
claims of the two houses. 2 they were opposed with success by the king; 
Henry was now thirty years old; in person’ four thousand of the rebels, and many of the 
he was tall and slender, with a pale com-? Germans, lost their lives. Simnel was taken 
plexion, and a grave countenance. He pos->prisoner, and being considered by Henry too 
sessed no amiable qualities, but was cold,: S contemptible to excite either fear or resent- 
cautious, and designing ; he was not brilliant, 2ment, he was pardoned and made a servant in 
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his kitchen. After peace was restored, Henry ? with the Earl of Warwick. Here Henry art- 
appointed ¢ a thanksgiving for his success, and; 2 fully contrived to draw them both into a snare, 
perceiving that the main cause of the national < and after being condemned, Perkin was hung 
discontent arose from his injurious treatment? at Tyburn, and Warwick was beheaded on 
of the queen, he resolved, against his inclina- $ Tower Hill. Warwick was twenty-four years 
tion, to do her justice, to prevent future?old, and had been kept a close prisoner for 
troubles, and had her coronation take place at‘ fifteen years; his only crime was being a 
the same time; but after the long delay, it¢ nephew of two kings. 
was believed to originate in fear, and to be5 Henry made great efforts for the advance- 
adopted with regret. Henry’s conduct towards ‘ment of commerce, which tended to introduce 
those who had aided the rebellion was actu->a spirit of liberty among the people, and de- 
ated by avarice rather than by vengeance, and ; livered them from their dependence on the 
he spared their lives, but punished them nobility. Some historians say, it was owing 
severely by heavy fines. » to his avarice and extreme caution, that he re- 
After this the nation had peace for six years, ° fused to incur the expense of equipping Colum- 
and Henry’s whole study was to accumulate® bus in search of a new world. Others, that 
yealth, in which he succeeded, by inducing his when Columbus failed to obtain assistance in 
parliament to vote him large amounts to carry-Spain, he sent his brother Bartholomew to 
on wars, that he had no intention of ever com-< England to apply to Henry for that purpose, 
nencing, and threatening the French king with - » but he was taken by pirates and detained four 
a war if he failed to pay the arrears of anSyears; and when Henry agreed to assist 
annual pension granted to Edward IV., which? Columbus, he had already sailed on his first 
amounted to six hundred and twenty thousand“ yoyage. After which, Henry fitted out John 
crowns, and succeeded as he wished, by the 2 Cabot, who discovered Newfoundland. The 
French monarch being frightened into the>constant aim of Henry was to depress the 
payment of his debt. No king since William the ‘nobility and clergy, and to exalt the people. 
Conquerer had possessed so great riches as His reign was very beneficial to England, and 
Henry. S produced a most important change in the man- 
Henry VII. had no foreign wars; he was¢ ners of the people, and made them more power- 
not fond of war, and now being at peace with‘ ful and happy. There was one feeling strong 
all his neighbors, he had reason to expect a¢ enough to overcome the avarice of Henry, this 
tranquil reign; but Margaret of York was> 5 was to have a splendid tomb ; he built what is 
resolved if possible to wrest the crown from‘now called Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
him. In this second attempt she found a; ¢ Westminster Abbey, on which he expended 
youth of princely appearance, who seemed in: ‘large sums of money. It is still a beautiful 
every way suitable to her purpose, whose name? edifice. Henry died April 22, 1509, being 
was Perkin Warbeck ; she carefully instructed ‘ fifty-two years old. He reigned twenty-four 
him in everything relating to the person he? years. 
was to represent, and when fully prepared, ‘ 
declared him to be Richard, the brother of? ELIZARETH, QUEEN OF HENRY VII. 
Edward V. By means of spies, Henry obtained» Elizabeth of York was the daughter of Ed- 
the names of all the noblemen in England who‘ ward IV. and Elizabeth Woodville. She was 
were connected with the plot, and had them?’ born February 11, 1466. Her parents bestowed 
tried and condemned, one of whom was Sir‘ great attention on her in her infancy and 
William Stanley, who had so greatly contribu-? childhood, and the first masters were employed 
tel to place him on the throne. Every onesto instruct her. She could speak and write, 
supposed the king would pardon Stanley, but’ besides her own language, German, French, 
his immense riches, which Henry wished to. and Spanish. When her father was unfortu- 
confiscate, destroyed all sentiments of mercy < nate, she was often offered as a peace-offering 
and gratitude, and-he died on the scaffold.*to his enemies; and when he engaged her to 
Perkin made his way to Scotland, where King< Charles, son of Louis XI., it was the fourth 
James the Fourth acknowledged him as Rich-°time she had been contracted for. After her 
ard, Duke of York, and undertook to place him > father’s death she was betrothed to Henry, 
on the throne of England; but he was dismissed < but her uncle, Richard III., would not permit 
by James soon after, he having concluded a> her marriage with him, considering her a rival 
peace with Henry, when the pretended duke: for the crown, and as soon as his wife, Anne, 
Was taken prisoner and confined in the Tower, died, he determined to marry her himself. 
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The mother of Elizabeth was obliged to give) 4 \ 3 
ca ~=©— Qalmouth Flowers, 


her consent, though her two sons had just¢ 
EY are ichard: j 5 

been murdered by Richard; but his death, “at 2 BY ANNA M. SPAULDING. 

the battle of Bosworth, prevented the marriage. § ; wee 

Elizabeth married Henr ft l a {A Union officer sent to his wife and children , 
ta te i ee enry soon alter ne WAS ¢ beautiful bouquet of wild flowers, which he haq 
crowned ; her figure was tall and elegant, her gathered in a rain storm, near camp at Falmouth 
complexion fair, and her expression serene? Va. on the eve of battle.] : 
and lovely; she was a favorite with all classes 5 


of her subjects. She was very liberal to Ele ire a soldier’s hand, his sword forgetting, 
: 2 Shook from thy leaves the wild tears of the storm, 
who were in need, and she appears to have? and gathered thee before the sun’s sad setting, 
taken great pleasure in making others happy, 6 Away from marching feet and war’s Pa 
but was very frugal in her own expenses, and 2 
was often in want of money for charitable pur- 5 Gathered thee from the fair Virginian valley, 
poses. ¢ From Rappahannock’s doubly guarded shore, 
She had seven children; Prince Arthur§ Where Union soldiers still undaunted rally 
married Catharine of Arragon, daughter of? In bold brigade and proud unconquered corps, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but he died five) 4 
months after his marriage; when his father Yes, ‘twas a soldier’s band that turned to gather 
being unwilling to lose the marriage portion > The troll memerials of far happier springs, 
a : a -.  ») But ’twas the heart of husband and of father 
of the Spanish princess, obtained permission 5 Wiad Sink nts iiniiew davies tm eenies Wain 
from the pope for his son Henry to marry his2 = 
brotber’s widow. The oldest daughter, Mar-S 4 nq while he sought them in green mosses hidden, 
garet, married James IV., King of Scotland, 2 And bound the blossoms in a bright bouquet, 
which union was ultimately productive of ef- 2 One tender tear stole down his cheek unbidden— 
fects highly beneficial to posterity, as it was ¢ A tribute to the loved ones far away. 
the means of uniting the two crowns of Eng-> 
land and Scotland. The second daughter, 3 And over each he bent with fond caressing— 
Mary, married Louis XII. of France. The2 On each a consecrating kiss was pressed— 
youngest son was named Edmund, who, withS While with the richest of his store of blessings, 
Elizabeth and Catharine, died in infancy. Q His gift of Southern flowers, the soldier blest 
The seven years that England was convulsed 5 ; me 
by the pretensions of Perkin Warbeck, were? ay ee Rea! epetng bate.at Gee 


F amber ! 
to the queen years of sorrow and anxiety; at, : : 
5S The sweetness of those kisses lingers yet— 


times there was danger that she and her chil-<¢ The fragrance of the blessings, fills the chamber 
dren would be displaced by the impostor. he elehele thas cobdbeets dhestthell gift is set. 
was supposed to be an illegitimate son of Ed-S 
ward IV.; he married the beautiful lady ¢ Virginian blossoms! free from her dishonor— 
Catharine Gordon, who was a princess of the > Sacred are ye because of that lone tear! 

royal blood of Scotland, and a cousin of Henry ¢ The eye it dimmed is fixed upon a banner 

VII. ; when she was taken prisoner, the king Whose guardsmen weep for love, but not for fear. 
treated her kindly, and presented her to his : . 
queen, who took her into her service. 9 Most peer a8 the tears shed by the daring— 
Elizabeth died on the eleventh of February, ¢ Reet petenll <h hhewne this tres: bove af the treme 


isin : § Most treasured gifts from those whose fearless 
1503, the day she was thirty-seven years old, ¢ bearing 

nts P % ‘ 
at the royal apartments of the Tower of Lon ¢ Wins honor where the flags of battle wave. 
don. The day after her death the body was‘ 
removed from the chamber where she died to " Soldiers beloved, may all, the sword resigning, 
the chapel within the Tower, under which then Come safely in from this dark night of storm, 
reposed the bodies of her two murdered bro-< To see the sun of Peace unclouded shining 


“ 4 ee ' 
thers. ‘She was buried in the magnificent 2 n flowers, where no feet march at war's alarm: 


chapel built by Henry in Westminster Abbey, ‘ 
where four of her children were interred. < 
Henry survived her seven years. He wishedS Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, de- 
to be economical even in death, and ordered ¢ lightful luxuries of beauty to twine round § 
that two thousand prayers should be said for? solid, upright stem of understanding; but very 
him, for which no more than sixpence each poor things if they are left to creep along the 
should be paid. ¢ ground, 
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LAY SERMONS. 


ae 


t 4 < The sick girl raised her head from among the 
God § Soldier, ° cushions, in a half surprised way. 2 
S “My spirit into another?” she said. 

“If I were only a strong man !” 2 Ness” 

A sick girl sat propped up with cushions, near 2 “Into whom?” 
an open window, in the early September days, S The answer did not come until her question was 
yhile summer yet lingered among the green leaves 2 repeated. Then the name “ Howard”’ was spoken. 
and flowers with which she had beautified the land.S “Howard!” It was evident that a pang had 
ler face was almost ghostly in its whiteness. Far gone through her heart. Her lids fell quickly, 
back in their sockets lay her eyes, which neither g and her face buried itself among the purple cush- 
pain nor wasting sickness had been able to dim. $ ions. 
Her shadowy hands, with their long transparent¢ “When our country is in danger, God lays upon 
og lay, one across her bosom, the other rest-> 2us the duty of offering for its defence even our most 
ing, like a piece of exquisitely cut marble, on a¢ precious things.” 
sls cushion. Pa The sick girl lifted her head again. If the pale 

Not very far away from the gates of death. The face could be paler, it was paler now. 
road had already gone down from the sunlit plains, ; Rite Howard is brave and patriotic,” 
and was crowding in among the shadowy cypresses.S “T believe it, Alice.” 
Not far away from the gates of death. She knew? The eyes were shut again. A hard struggle was 
it, and was not afraid. C in progress. 

“IfI were only a strong man!” The tremulous$ “If I were not so weak, Aunt Phebe. If the 
fife, shrill but exhilarant; the throbbing drum, > time were not so near at hand.” Her lips quivered 


5 


changing the time in which her heart was beating ;‘ and tears fell over her cheeks. Silence followed. 


S 


the reverberant tread of armed men—these weres .“ Three years, or for the war! I should never 
yet in her ears, though the pageant was gone. 2 see him again in this world! Oh, Aunt Phebe, I 


she said. 


Weak, sick, dying as she was, her soul was quick- 8 am not strong enough for this!” 


- 


ened by a new inspiration. “Only in the degree that God gives us strength 

“But I can do nothing.” She sighed a little 2 are we strong enough for any trial,” was gently 
while afterwards, letting the white lids, with their? answered. ‘ You asked, ‘ What can I do?’ and the 
thick fringes, fall over her glittering orbs. $ question is answered. Pour into another heart 

“Nothing, Alice ?” ¢ your strong enthusiasm. Vitalize another soul 

The shut lids flew open, and the bright eyes § with your intense patriotism. I have watched you 
were in the questioner’s face. § closely, Alice, when Howard has been here. You 

“ What can Ido? Iam not a man.” 2 are not, apparently, the same girl then that you 

“No. You are a weak, sick girl.” $ are when he is absent. You do not talk as strongly 

“So weak, that these poor hands cannot evens about the war; and if he shows anything like 
knit.” military ardor, are silent. Not a single stimulus, 

“Just so weak, Alice.” The voice was eee so far as observed by me, have you offered to his 
with tenderness. ‘ 2 love of country. Is this right? Are you doing 

“There are sick soldiers in our hospitals. But IS your highest duty in thus seeking to hold him back 
cavnot even visit them, nor do so small a thing as< from the ranks of patriots and defenders? I think 
hold a cup of cold water to feverish lips.” ¢ Howard brave; I know him to be sound in princi- 

“No, you cannot do even this,” Sple. He belongs to that class of men who make 

“Tam helpless. I can do nothing! And yet, I< the best soldiers. And why is he not in the army ? 
would give my life, if that would avail anything, © The answer is with you. Speak the fitting word, 
for our country. To me, people do not seem to be< and he will move at once to the call of duty. Into 
half in earnest—do not seem to comprehend the his manlier strength your warm life shall flow. 
peril in which we are involved. Men talk of busi-¢ On the battle-field your brave words will be in his 
ness and gain, and women of dress and pleasure, 2 thought and make him invincible. What can you 
as ifno enemy were at the gates, mad for our de-< do, Alice? You can give a man to the army of 
struction. I feel, sometimes, as if I must cry out 2 freedom—a man filled with your own spirit, count- 
from the windows, and warn the people of a danger < Sing not his life dear so that his country is 
they do not appear to dread.” S saved. “ 

“If you could infuse your spirit into one whoS “Leave me to myself, Aunt Phebe,” said the 
has the strength to stand up in the face of our¢sick girl. “God will no doubt give me strength; 
enemies,” é but I feel very weak now.” 
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Aunt Pheebe laid her lips tenderly on Alice’s } He stood up, drawing his form erect. pain— 
forehead, and then went out. 2 “Tam a man—strong and of full stature.” spiring 
For a long time shadowing lashes lay close upon She did not answer, but her eyes were in his fp frail, d 
white cheeks. The pale, thin mouth was shut. It > face. the wa, 
was a sad mouth now. Was there strength enough?¢ “Do you understand me, Alice?” His yoig The 
Could the sick girl bear this parting with her) was just a little unsteady. He sat down again, M to trus 
lover ?—a parting in which there was so little? taking the hand he had relinquished a momen; i have st 
promise? And deeper still than this went the ‘ before. Yes. 1 
pang. She thought of wounding and of death.2 “I think so.” She spoke very evenly. with h 
Could she give that precious one to these? Send ¢ “When our country calls upon us, Alice, Go J not bea 
him away by a word to encounter, in his own dear > calls.” “Gor 
person, the terrible things of which she had read? “TI believe it,” she answered. Howart 
as befalling in battle? Her weak heart shuddered.) “It has called upon me—has been calling for J strue 
She grew faint and sick before the images imagi-¢ months. The summons is in my ears day and fm you, II 
nation wrought into almost life-like existence. \ night, and, without sin, I can no longer remain He k 
But this state passed. Other thoughts flowed into< disobedient. But how can I go, and you so weak, fmm Willy | 
her mind, and changed the character of its crea- S so frail ? Oh, Alice, it is not that love has dimip. passion 
tions. She did not see the dark things of fear, but 2 ished, ‘but the call of duty grows more and mor elf fro 
the great success that lay beyond the strife of  trumpet-like every hour.” A mé 
battle-fields. And now was revived the old ardor ° “You speak truly, Howard,” was the firmly. i he was 
of patriotism. Up from the valley of doubt and‘ given answer. “When our country calls upon us regimet 
fear she walked with firm steps and eyes fixed on ¢ God calls. J have heard the voice, and recogniz. nature | 
the mountain-tops beyond. She had been ready (ing it as the voice of God, have looked up, asking, J leave to 
to give all for her country—even her own life, if) What can I do? I, so weak, so helpless—jus J the nex 
that poor offering could have availed anything—all ? ready to be blown away by a breath—not able ty The 
but this! Now she was equal to the last great‘ minister even to my own needs. Oh,I have trem. 9 Alice. 
duty. ¢bled in every nerve with excess of desire to re natural, 
“T am strong in Thy strength,” she said, lifting $ spond.” fceene p 
her eyes meekly upward. “ Take all of earthly? “Let me take of your spirit, darling !” said the J that she 
support. I will lean upon Thy everlasting arm.” § young man, bending down to her until his breath J ¥r grea 
The shadowy lashes no longer lay close down? was upon her cheeks. “Let me lift from your where s 
over her white cheeks. The pale, thin mouth, shut § weak shoulders the burden of active duty and lay J that Au 
80 tightly a little while before, was parted, and the 2it upon my own. Strengthen me with your love! gj times in 
sad expression gone. The clear eyes looked out ‘Say to me, go forth and offer the service of two Half an 
upon the sunny sky and pleasant landscape. Her hearts. I am ready to bear your gage of honor to fm m4 as / 
heart beat in renewed strength. < the battle-field as a true and loyal knight.” the whis 
“Oh, Howard!” What a flash of joy went over No fear came upon her heart. God was giving ihe disp 
her countenance! The door had opened and a(her strength for the hour. Her face grew warm, tv reach 
young man entered. He was in age not past ) and the shrunken flesh, infilled by stronger puls- “Alie 
twenty-three; yet he had a firmly-set mouth, an (tions, seemed to round with the fulness of health. consciou 
eye of strength, and the step of one whose thoughts $ “Go forth,” she answered, “and may God give Im ves, a 
were already maturing into distinct life purposes. o you courage and endurance !” looked i 
“Dear Alice!” he said, and kissed her. Then The sick girl laid her head upon the bosom of “Oh, 
taking her little hand, thin and colorless almost as M her lover, and in the enthusiasm of the hour was “You 
a snow-flake, he held it very tightly, sitting down 5 happy. 
and bending towards her as she lay among the pur- 2 But did not her steps falter as she moved along 
ple cushions—gazing into her face and drinking in , this new path of duty. No. Her love of country 
of its sweetness. ¢ Was genuine, and the ardor that flowed from this 
“ Tf you were not so weak, Alice.” There was alove no evanescent heat. For herself, she knew 
meaning in his voice beyond the mere expression 2 that her steps were daily descending to the river 
of regret. Alice felt this, and, as she tightened her‘ of death, and that in a very short time she would 
hand in his hand, answered— ° be amidst the encompassing waves. Over the “7 
“Tf I were not so weak—what then, Howard?” river faith saw the land of immortals, and the shin- . 
His mouth grew serious. He looked at her for Sing ones on the bank ready to receive her soul. 
a little while, and then his eyes dropped to the: She had conquered the human weakness that “Dear 
floor. 5 would hold her beloved to her side, and in saintly ities 
“What then?” She pressed him for an answer. ¢ strength given him to his country in the hour of distractis 
“T would go from you for a little while.” S need. them out 
He saw her start. But instead of grief or pain, 2 How brave he looked in his uniform! How @ iy, 
a soft smile lay upon her lips. ¢strong—how manly! Pride twined itself with her heirs th 
“‘ Where ?” clove, Never a word of weakness—never a look of parcel of 
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pain—never & hindering tear. But always an in- 0 She smiled sweetly, but feebly ; and her eyelids 
spiring strength. She hardly seemed to him a9 began to droop as if they were heavy with sleep. 
frail, dying woman, but a beautiful spirit, pointing ¢ “Alice !” he called, tenderly, “ Alice !” 

the way through danger to duty. She looked at him again. 

The time of parting came. Alice had not dared “Do you know me, Alice ?” 
to trust herself to think of this hour. Would cmt Ves 
have strength for the trial? Strength of spirit? “Who am I?” 

Yes. But the heart would beat faster and strongerS Her eyes, now fixed and becoming glassy, were 
vith human emotions ; and the frail body might 2 looking steadily into his eyes. 
not bear the strain. $ God's soldier!” 

“God’s love and God’s strength go with you, As the words left her lips a brief smile played 

Howard!” She tried to be calm and brave. “ BeCover them. Then the eyelids fell, and a veil was 
atrue soldier! I shall be near you—always near drawn over the ashen face. It was the veil of 
you, Howard !” 2 death! 
“Te kissed her over and over again. Drew herS “God's soldier!” said the young man, as, three 
yildly to his heart. Gave her a long look of im-¢ days afterwards, he turned in tears from a new- 
jassioned love, Then, without utterance, tore him- 2 made grave. “Without fear, and without re- 
elf from the room. ¢ proach!’ Amen!” 

A messenger reached him an hour afterwards asS_ Prompt to the call of duty; patient under suffer- 
he was marching to the place of embarkation, his 2 ing ; all-enduring ; tender to the sick as a woman; 
regiment having been ordered to the Capital. The‘ quick to help the weak; pure from all sin; and 
nature of this summons was such that he obtained ° brave as a lion in battle—so did this soldier of God, 
jeave to remain behind, and join his regiment on‘ into whose life had flowed the lofty enthusiasm of 
the next day. 5 another life, move among his fellows. Into their 

The ordeal of parting had been too severe for¢ spirits his spirit was infused. They felt the mo- 
Alice. The strength that came to her was un-Stions of his undaunted courage, and found, in his 
natural, an excitement that consumed. When the true words fitly spoken, an inspiration to noble 
gene passed she became so weak and tremulous‘ deeds. Give such men to our armies, and having 
that she could no longer sit among the cushions in 2 justice on our side, victory is sure to perch upon 
her great arm chair, but had to be lifted to the bed, § our banners. 
vhere she lay with shut eyes, and breath so low2 (God’s soldiers! Men inspired by no thirst of 
that Aunt Phoebe, as she stood over her, was some-§ blood—no hatred of their fellow man—no mere 
times in doubt whether the chest moved or not. ° love of danger and mad adventure, but seif-devoted 
Half an hour she thus lay. Then her lips moved,‘ for their country; strong and brave from duty; 
and as Aunt Phoebe beat down her ear she caught ¢ ready to lay down their lives to defend great 
the whispered name of Howard. It was then that principles of human rights when assailed. These 
she dispatched the messenger, who was just in time Dare they who, in the present great contest, are 
tyreach the young soldier before his departure. ¢most needed. Send them forth, true wives, mo- 

“Alice!” The voice went down to the region of thers, sisters, maidens! You know them. Lay no 
consciousness. Slowly the lids upraised them- 2restraining hands upon their garments—put no 
vlves, and there was light and joy in the eyes that ¢ hindrances in their way. God’s soldiers must now 
looked into her lover’s face. 2 to the field, for all the powers of hell are moving 

“Oh, Howard !” Sto destroy the outposts of civil freedom. T. 8. As 


“You know me, Alice ?” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ORNs 


“4 Decently nnd ill Order.” 2 into the kitchen. The broom was vigorously plied 


S a minute, the tablecloth straightened, and she was 

BY J. E. M’C. Cin the act of giving her hair a few smoothing 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Riley, “there is theS brushes, when a low tap sounded on the oaken 
ninister’s wife coming, and this room looks like? door. She paused a moment, to get over the flutter 
tistraction, Jane, do take the children, and keep $ her recent activity had thrown her into, and then 
them out of sight if you can, and I'll pick up things< proceeded to open it, and properly greet her visitor. 
alittle ;” and the mother hurriedly righted a few ) The quick-witted Jane, who was but a visitor in 
chairs the children had overturned, gathered up a‘ the house, saw plainly that if the call was along 
parcel of rubbish, and thrust it unceremoniously one, her powers of restraining and confining her 
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charge might prove unequal to the task; so she © always well-prepared and neatly served, Her 
set about making them as presentable as possible. (knives were the brightest, her linen the Whitest, 
Each little face was nicely washed; the tangled 2 her china the most spotless, and her food was never 
hair, which mother said looked like a brush fence, S cooked too much or too little. Indeed, she mage 
was evenly parted and curled, and clean gingham 2 herself a needless slave to her kitchen, neglecting 
aprons, nicely starched and ironed, made the twos other pursuits which she had once had a taste fer, 
little girls ick as bright as new dollars. Dick’s> and, quite as bad, neglecting her person and that 
turn came next, and he was a harder customer; bute of her children. Now the little people felt the 
he was at last reduced to a system, and Cousin cresponsibility of clean clothes, and were more 
Jenny surveyed her work with much satisfaction. < thoughtful and silent than common—“a very good 
“Why, you are almost good-looking, Dick, with > failing” for children at the table. They went to 
that clean jacket and ruffle on. Why can’t you bed after tea, according to custom, after rejoicing 
keep yourself so five minutes? Then mother would s over the pretty presents their city cousins had sent 
take courage, and fix you up cvery afternoon. ¢ them, and obtaining permission to carry them up 
You can play and dig in the sand all the morning, 5 to bed. They discoursed with Jenny some time ag 
and that ought to be enough for any reasonable<¢ to what present they could send back in return, 
boy. In the afternoon you might find out some > S and she concluded that a basket of fine rosy apples 
play that would not soil your clothes. Then you? would be as acceptable as anything, and much 
would be fit to be seen if any one called, and you $ pleased with the idea, they fell asleep. 
would learn habits of neatness. Don’t you feel¢ A very delightful evening the elders spent in the 
better to be dressed up ?” 6 parlor, the lady feeling at ease because she felt her 

“Why yes, Jenny, I would rather look decent ¢ appearance was respectable, and she had given her 
any day; but those old jackets look so like time, I5 2 husband pleasure by the pains she had taken, All 
don’t care about keeping them clean. Now you. where in good spirits, and when the brother-in-law 
see if I spoil this one to-day !” > returned, he gave his wife a glowing account of 

The call was over soon, and the children came ¢ how finely George lived, away down there in the 
down stairs looking so fresh and tidy that it sug-> country, with such a nice, tidy wife, and healthy, 
gested to mother the propriety of changing her own ¢ well-behaved children. 
apparel “ before any one else should happen in.” So, > $ The mother thought much over the simple events 
after putting the room and kitchen to rights, and . of the day, and her eyes were opened as they never 
making a little preparation for tea, she went away S were before, to see what a blessing order and neat- 
and slipped on a nice dark delaine dress with ¢ ness brings. She had seen the worried, unsatisfied 
narrow ruffles about the sleeve and neck, and fas-Slook on her husband’s face so often, even before 
tened the throat with a neat pin she seldom wore now-°¢ his well-ordered table, and had been at a loss to 
a-days. She was quite pleased with her reflection > account for it, and now her eyes were suddenly 
in the dressing-glass, as she smoothed the glossy ¢ opened, and she wondered how they could ever 
brown hair, which had not yet a thread of silver. ° have been so blind. She resolved to turn over 

“TI might as well dress up every day,” shea new leaf, and she did it, and was surprised to find 
thought, “if it was not so much trouble.” Show much more harmoniously the wheels moved 

The children looked pleased, and behaved better’ on. The children respected themselves more in 
than they had for many an afternoon; they always‘ clean clothes, as all children do, and a greater fond- 
seemed to get so boisterous towards night, the poorcness for civilizing, refining pursuits, gradually 
mother said, “she could not hear herself think.” § made its appearance. 

“‘ Wont you wear this dress every day, mamma,”¢ Simple dresses and jackets, nicely ironed and 
said little Letty, patting and smoothing it with § S ¢ trimmed with an inexpensive white rufile about tho 
evident admiration. oneck, are great civilizing agents, besides great pro- 

The children were engaged in some pleasant‘ moters of happiness. If you doubt, just try the 
game which Jenny had taught them, when father re- 2 experiment. 
turned with a brother-in-law from the city, who had¢ 
come down by the eveningtrain. It wasunexpected,S We applaud, says Webster, the artist whose skill 
and it was with many misgivings he invited him to? and genius present the mimic man upon the canvas; 
his home. Ile had some forebodings with regard$ we admire and celebrate the sculptor who works 
to the report he would be likely to carry back to? out that same image in enduring marble; but how 
sister Louisa. His surprise and pleasure made his insignificant are these achievements, though the 
whole face glow when he saw the unwonted order 0 highest and fairest in all the departments of art, in 
displayed, and the quick eyes of the wife were not¢ comparison with the great vocation of mothers! 
slow to observe and comprehend his satisfaction. ¢ They work not upon the canvas that shall fail, or 
It brought an answering tide of happiness into her ¢ the marble that shall crumble into dust, but upon 
own heart, and the excellent supper was quickly on? mind, upon spirit, which is to last forever, and 
the table. Whatever other appointments about the ¢ which is to bear throughout its duration the impress 
house were not what they should be, the meals were of a motker’s plastic hand ! 
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“af Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


ting THE DAUGHTERS OF she had sprung aleak, and that in a few hours 

| , + 7 ar the waves would roll over the tall masts, the mad 

that Che Light-House Ateeper. Sand hungry waves, that were licking the sides of 
{ t : : ; 

the vessel in fierce exultation at the triumph that 
$ awaited them. 

The early dawn was struggling with, and slowly 2 They were happy children—these two, on the 
conquering the night. The two little daughters of 5 island where the light-house stood. No thought of 
the light-house keeper stood by the window of the > loneliness ever dropped through the gladness of 
small sitting-room in the low house, which was the< their lives. In the long, pleasant summer days, 
only one on the little island—the island that was but Swhen the soft winds rippled the white waves until 
half a mile from end to end, and that stood alone ¢ they looked in the distance like great shoals of 
and desolate out in the sea, miles away from the 2 lilies, vessels came over every day bringing small 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


oles mainland, bearing up the great, dark tower, with ¢ parties from the shore; and the little island would 
uch its blazing crown of light, which flashed through be full of merry Jaughter, and humming voices, 
the blackness brighter than any crown of king or2and faces flitting to and fro; and in the winter 
the emperor, like a diadem of throbbing gems hung 5 they read their books, and made their frolics, and 
her away up in the air; guiding the sailor over the listened to their father’s stories, or that of some 
her black roads of the waters straight and safe to his 5 weather-beaten old sailor who had been all over the 
All harbor. ‘The little daughters of the light-house¢ world, and could tell such marvellous tales by sea 
aw keeper stood by the window, and strained their S or land—oh, there was never a day of summer or 
eyes out into the growing day.. They had dressed winter that was long or heavy on the hearts of the 
the in haste, and not even combed their hair after their 5 little children of the light-house keeper! 
ny, night’s sleep, and it fell bright and tangled about¢ But at the time of which I tell you, there was no 
their faces. Sone on the island except their father and an aunt of 
ats It was late in September, and the first great ¢ his, an old woman who always lived with them, 
er rain and gale of the season had set in the day be-Sand now had charge of the family, because the 
ul- fore; and all through the night, while the little 2 children’s mother had gon: on shore in the beauti- 
ed girls were smiling softly amid their dreams, the ‘ful autumn days which had preceded this terrible 
re storm had grown in fierceness and strength; the ¢ storm. 
to winds had raged, and raved, ani tore up in er? Ard as the day grew, and the little children 
ly fierce wrath the face of the sea, and hurled the watched, and the voice of the gun came over the 
er great black billows against the island, whose S waters, their father suddenly entered the room. 
er timbers were laid so deep and strong in the? He was a tall, muscular, broad-chested man, with 
\d sea that no storm nor wind could prevail against Sa broad, honest forehead, and kindly face, in 
-d it. which now was an unusual expression of serious- 
ia The blinding rain, too, was dashed about by the ness even anxiety. The children ran eagerly to- 
l- furious wind; torn here, and hurled there, and the ¢ wards him, and he took the youngest in his arms— 
y sea seemed suddenly filled with an awful sien Solin was a little thing, just outside her fifth birth- 
heaving, roaring, battling in pain, rage, terror. 6 day. 
d The little daughters of the light-house keeper were “Oh, father!” they cried, simultaneously, “can 
6 used to fearful storms in their island home, but 4 you make out who is on board?” 
)- they had never witnessed anything like this on “Yes,” said the light-house keeper, gravely ; 
Q which wakened them at the break of day. “T’ve been out with my glass, and there’s the cap- 


But the sterm of wind and sea was not the sound 5 tain and two or three hands, and a man and wo- 
which had drawn them so suddenly from their‘ man who seem to be passengers, and the woman 
H beds, and sent them, half dressed, to strain their ¢ has something on her lap; I can’t make out what 
eyes out into the blinding rain, for another sound ) it is, but from all appearances, I’m pretty sure it’s 
had arisen above all the others, and filled theirs a little baby !”’ 
little hearts with dread and pity—it was the rae “ Oh, father !” cried both the children at once. 


ing of a gun through the storm, and then they “Yes; it’s hard; they’ve got on the highest 
knew there was some vessel in distress on that wild 2 part of the vessel, but every wave goes over them. 
sea, and that from the sound of the gin, she could § She wont hold out much longer,” said the man, 
not be far off. $ softly and sadly. 

As the light grew, the little children saw theS ‘Oh, father, will they all have to drown?” asked 
masts looming up, spectral, through the rain, and ¢ the elder girl with the tears on her cheeks. 
the schooner lay still a little on one side inthe S I don’t see how it can be helped, daughter,” 
waters great waves breaking over her, while she was 2 answered the father, “ unless God sends them some 
slowly, slowly settling down, and they knew then ° aid.” 
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“ Can’t you—can’t we do something ?” asked the on its highest point, and there they stood with 


sweet, childish voice of the younger. 


The light-house keeper looked at them both a 


moment, with many feelings, a struggle on his face. 
“T’ve been thinking of that, children. 


Sdeath staring them close in the face, while they 
¢ watched the path of the long-boat as she rose and 
§ fell yn the waves; and they knew that she held, 


It’s a2under God, their only chance of life! 
terrible thing to have that vessel go down with all¢ 


those precious lives on board, and do nothing nat Three hours had passed, and then the light. 


help them. 
no denying it, and I might never get back alive.” 


Still, it would be a great risk, there’sS house keeper opened once more the door of the 


sitting-room, and by his side stood a white, 


“Do you want to try to save those people, and drenched, utterly worn-out woman, and in the 
the woman with the little baby in the boat?” asked 5 man’s arms was a small bundle. 


the younger girl. 
“T want to, my children. 
tough work to keep a boat up in this storm. 


But it will be terrible 


mother is away, my children, but you’re old enough § 


to understand what I mean. Shall your father? 


run the risk, and try to get out in the long-boat to‘ 
these people, whose only chance of life it is, or: 


shall he stay at home safe with his little girls, and 
let the schooner founder ?” 
And the children answered, simultaneously — 


“Oh, father, try and save her!” And the elder ? 
5 “Ts my baby alive?” 


girl continued, solemnly— 


“ And little sister and I will pray to the Father 2 
> ket which covered the child. 


in Heaven to bring you back safe, and the people 
too.” 

So the light-house keeper kissed his children, 
and commended them to the love of 
out. 

What was done had to be done quickly. 


food, and cordials, which were all stowed away in 
the long-boat; and then the sailor started. 

boat on shore; but the heart was brave, and 
the hand was skilful, and the eye steady that 
guided her, and the fourth time the little boat 


rocked and quivered out on the seething sea, and < 
>arms and dragged her down, down into their dark 
\ depths, but there was no life of man, nor woman, 


the children watched from the window. 
The foundering schooner lay half a mile at the 


east of the island. Every wave dashed its salt‘ 
agony over the half dozen people huddled together < 


Your: 


God, and went 


The < 
children hurried to and fro, bringing cushions, and $ 
2 brave man, who had just risked his life for the life 
2 of others, was fairly melted to tears. 

Three times the wind drove the light, long, row- 2 


The children sprang forward— 

“Oh, father, have you got back? Have you 
saved them all?” they cried, simultaneously. 

“Every one, thank God, children. The wind 
¢ drove us on the other side the island, but we at 
last got to land. The men’]l be up in a moment, 
but I burried along with the mother and the little 
baby. 


; The poor drenched, breathless woman sat down, 


Her face was white as the dead faces are. She put 


out her arms and moaned, feebly, 


The light-house keeper removed the heavy blan- 
There it lay, bright, 
and warm, and moist, and looked up in his face, 
with its soft blue eyes, having no dream of the 
death from which so late it had been rescued. 

“Oh, father, isn’t that pretty !” cried the little 
daughters of the light-house keeper. 

“Tt’s as pretty a sight as ever I saw;” and the 


And then the heavy tramp of the three men 
whom the light-house keeper had taken off the 
vessel was heard on the narrow gravel path; andat 
that moment the stately schooner bowed her tall 
masts, and the angry waves lifted up their great 


nor child on board her! 
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Mrs. Hiel’s Hobby. 


BY J. E. M’C. 


Cup. 
till night, she went to rest, quite satisfied that the 
¢ ¢ ironing was all out of the way, and they could go 


So, after a day of hurry, hurry from morning 
, ° « 


“Come, Jane, hurry as fast as you can, anc get? ‘ about the family room early in the morning. The 
the washing out. We must iron most of the clothes < family breakfasted in the kitchen, with every thing 


to-night, me these carpets have to come up to-> > piled up around them, and the husband was glad 


morrow.’ 


¢ 2 to escape the din by going to his daily work. At 


And the busy housekeeper bustled about in a style 5 night, the scrubbing and cleaning were about half 
which made the children “stand around” and rejoice 2 completed, and the family spent a chcerless even- 


when the school-bell rang. It was mid-winter, but 5 ing in the kitchen. 
self-evident ; 


that was a small consideration with Mrs. Niel> 


“ Mother was cross,” that was 


everybody was catching evld, and 


when it was decided that a carpet needed taking‘ with a queseel feeling of discomfort, they erept of 
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to bed as early as possible, all but Jerome, the oldest Sof butter. Put it into a saucepan, and shake it 
boy, who strayed off into the street, and spent his oover a gentle fire for a few minutes. Add a little 
evening among those who would gladly lead him ‘salt, cayenne, and pounded mace, and three or four 
body and soul to destruction. Mrs. Niel had “no : tablespoonsful of thick cream. Put in the minced 
time” to change her soiled working-dress before <sweetbreads and mushrooms, and mix all well 
supper, and the untidy, flurried-looking figure © together. Pour the mixture into small silver 
which sat opposite him at the tea-table, made the ane, 6 grate a few bread-crumbs over, and place 
husband moody and silent. Ssmall lumps of butter at the top of each. Brown 
“J would rather live in dirt up to my knees,” ?them in a Dutch-oven before the fire. When 
he inwardly exclaimed, “ than have such a hubbub ¢ cooked, they have all the appearance of scolloped 


every week or two.” 2 oysters. 


If the parlor had been warmed and lighted for ¢ 
the family, it would have been some mitigation; ) FLoraL, OrnAmeNntT.—Procure a tin box—any tin- 
but no, that would have been an unheard-of thing. ¢smith can make one—two inches deep, and about a 
No one knows how much disorder the children § foot in diameter, made in a circular form, having a 
might cause. space one and a-half inches wide around the outer 

So it went on, from one year’s end to another. Sedge (a small tin pan placed in a larger one will 
It was one continued hurry—a succession of clean- (package give an idea of it,) have it painted green, 
ings, and whitewashings, and polishings, which (and keep the space around the edge filled with 
never came to an end—unever brought one grain of > water. Arrange flowers in it, and it presents the 
comfort, for no time was given to enjoy them. ¢appearance of a wreath lying on the table, the 
Mind, body and soul were neglected, that imagi-Swater keeping the flowers fresh and bright. A 
nary motes might be put to flight. If it is true 2 lamp, gas-burner, statuette or vase of flowers can 
that virtues in excess become vices, Mrs. Niel had Sbe placed in the centre. It forms a very neat floral 
the vice of tidiness in the most distressing degree. ? ornament. 

“ Decently and in order” is a Scriptural injunction, 
but where the higher moral and social duties are? Inp1AN Breap.—Scald one quart of Indian 
all neglected fur the low pursuit of house-cleaning § meal, and sponge it with hop yeast. Next morning 
perpetually, it becomes a sin. Do you instruct )add two teaspoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoonful 
your children daily in the word of God and bring ¢ 6f saleratus, and a little salt. Harden with wheat 


them with you to Him in prayer? Are you care- 8 flour, not making too stiff. Bake nearly an hour, 


ful to inform them in those departments that will ¢in a slow oven. 
make them acceptable and useful members of 
society. Do you make home the pleasantest spot Cream Beer.—Two and one-fourth pounds of 
in the world for your family, thus guarding them § White sugar, two ounces tartaric acid: juice of half 
from the dangerous outside influences which will Sa lemon, and three pints of water. Boil together five 
lead them down to the gates of death? These and minutes. When nearly cold, add the whites of 
like considerations are of far greater moment than three eggs, beaten to a froth, one half cup of flour, 
whether your house is spotless. The object of ¢ Well beaten, and half an ounce of wintergreen 
cleanliness is to promote the comfort, order and >essence. Bottle and keep in a cool place. Two 
refinement of the household—when it brings about ¢ tablespoonfuls of this syrup in a tumbler of water, 
directly opposite results, is it not the extreme of 5 With one-fourth teaspoon of soda. It is ready for 
use as soon as made; but age improves it, and it 
Cwill keep any length of time. Shake the bottle 
A Coarse VARNISH TO USE OuTt-or-Doors.— ene 
Take any quantity of tar, and grind it with as Crogeuttes or Rice.—Put seven ounces of rice 
much Spanish brown as it will bear without render- : in a clean sancepan with a quart of milk; let it 
ing it too thick to be used as paint or varnish, and < sweJl gently by the side of the fire, and stir it often, 
lay it on as soon as can be, for it very soun hardens. Sto prevent it from burning. When it is half 
It should be laid on with a paiuter’s brush, and ¢ cooked, stir in five ounces of pounded sugar, 
kept as free as possible from dust and insects until Sa few pounded almonds, and a flavoring of 
quite dry. It is an excellent preservative for Coranse- fewer water. Simmer all these ingre- 
palings or other coarse wood-work ; it dries a rich « aaa until the rice is soft and dry; put it 
brown, and with an excellent gloss, if the wood be on a flat dish to cool, then roll it into small 
pretty smooth, S balls, and with your thumb make a hole in the 
Semen of each ball, and fill it with any kind of 
ScottopeD SwEETBREADS.—Soak two sweet- preserve; close it up, and dip it in egg and bread 
breads in luke-warm water, then throw them into >crumbs; fry them in butter of a light brown color; 
boiling water and parboil them. Remove the skin (drain them before the fire on a reversed hair-sieve, 
from them, and chop them small with a few musb- ocovered with a soft clean cloth. Pile them on a 
rooms, Mix a teaspoonful of four with one ounce dish in pyramidal form. 











untidiness ? 
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GINGERBREAD FOR Dericate ProrLe.—One ?sifted sugar over. Instead of the entire pound of 
pound of oatmeal, half pound flour, half pound of S flour, a good part of oatmeal, sifted through a fine 
butter, half pound of sugar, (moist) half pound of 2 sieve or piece of muslin, is sometimes put in instead, 
treacle. The three last-named ingredients must beSas it is considered more wholeseme for delicate 
put in a pan and left to boil a few minutes, taking 2 people. 
care they do not burn; pour the mixture over the § 
flour and meal, and mix very Well together, adding 2 Frencn Steaks Mave From Coup VEAL.—Slice 
a good quantity of ginger. It is the best plan net‘ some cold veal, and cut up the slices into the form 
to bake it until the following day, as it gives the > of mutton chops; rub them over with cayenne 
meal time to swell. Roll it out the thickness wae pepper and salt, and cover them in every part with 
your finger, and cut it in lengths, and bake in a> the beaten yolks of eggs; sprinkle them over with 
slow oven. It must be kept in a tin box. The¢ ° bread crumbs and a little grated lemon-peel. Pat 
unbleached ginger is best and the most eco- ‘into the frying pan (which must be delicately clean) 
nomical. 2 guatiiy pound of butter, dredge in some flour, and 

‘add some gravy; stir these together, and when 

SHorTBREAD.—One pound of common flour, one § brought to the boiling point put in the veal, and 
pound of fresh butter, half pound of rice flour, half > o fry the slices a light brown color. Lay them 
pound of loaf sugar; beat the butter slightly, then < ¢ neatly round the dish, and place in the centre of it 
add the sugar, and beat that well, rice and flour Selther some boiled peas, kidney beans, or spinach, 
last; make it into one or two round cakes, nearly ¢ or any other vegetable which may be in season, 
an inch thick, pinch the edges, and if you like Cand pour some white sauce over them, and serve 
ornament with comfits and slices of citron. Bake 2 with the veal a sauce tureen of gravy, with some 
in avery slow oven, and then dust a little finely lemon pickle mixed in with it. 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


THE FASHIONS. ¢ various, as we said before; ruches placed in the 
We take, from our latest London fashion papers, ¢ form of the three sides of a square; black lace over 
the following notes on prevailing styles of dress. < white silk, placed in festoons, fastened together 


In the make of ordinary dresses there is abso- ¢ ewith a bow and long ends, all deseribed by the 
lutely nothing new to chronicle; all efforfs seem to trimming, which is laid Sat on a8 ee 3 eR 
be directed to the trimming of the skirts. The in either black velvet or silk; interlaced rings, 
most fashionable style is decidedly the gored skirt, 2 Gmade of ruches of two colors, placed at cach 
with trimming upon each breadth. Sometimes ite breadth; rows of black lace flowers and leaves; 
consists of a simple cording, either a precise match 9 $ the silk girdle-cord twirled or festooned: these, 
or a decided contrast in color to the material ;° 274 4 variety of other ornaments, are all used for 
sometimes black lace, lined with white, placed in ? ; the skirts of dresses. 
zig-zags up the seams; while others have wide ¢ Many ladies who are starting off to watering- 
box-plaitings, of a contrasting color, upon each: < places are taking with them as travelling dresses 
breadth. As for the trimmings which are arranged ¢ costumes made of plaid toile de Vichy, with a 
round the bottoms of skirts, there is no end to the, ‘paletdt to match, fastened with mother-of-pearl 
variety—no two dressmakers trim in the same buttons. For chilly evenings, circular capes are 
style. The newest are the chenille fringes, which, ‘ 2dded, made of a plaid cashmere, edged with a deep 
as yet are difficult to obtain, and when obtained 2 chenille fringe composed of wool and silk, the cape 
are very costly. The box-plaited flounces are de- 5 being fastened with buttons made of plaid gimp. 
cidedly the most popular. The ready-made skirts 2 These circular plaid cloaks are extremely useful as 
of mohair or alpaca, of an undecided cloudy © travelling wraps; they are manufactured in every 
shade, are mostly arranged with three narrow 5Variety of tartan as well as in large black and 
flounces, bound at each side with bright blue, any checks. 
mauve, or green silk. They are plaited on with a¢ For dressy summer coverings the choice is very 
heading, and the roll which conceals the stitching Srestricted. The most elegant are certainly the 
is of the same color as the binding. Moiré an- ¢black lace circular cloaks, which are newer than 
tiques are likewise trimmed with box-plaited black Slace shawls. They are lined sometimes with silk 
or white lace flounces. In these cases the flounces < of the same color as the dress. The Monard lace 
are narrow rather than wide, and are arranged cis very popular for these cloaks, and justly so, for 
with the plaits wide apart, so-that the pattern of Siti is very strong and durable. 
the lace may be seen. The other trimmings are > A half-square of white grenadine, trimmed with 
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two rows of black lace insertion placed flat, bor- g tallotns, arranged in the form of full-blown peonies ; 


dered with two rows of black lace, produces a good 2 the taffetas should be pinked for these ornaments. 
effect over a light-colored dress. The Pompadour ¢ With this dress is worn a straight scarf, edged with 
shawls made of white silk, with bouquets of flowers 2 similar ruches, only of smaller dimensions. A 
scattered over the centre, and bordered with shaded ¢ straw hat, trimmed with peonies and white ribbon, 
many-tinted wreaths, are only worn over light >disposed in flat loops, is worn with this kind of 
materials. Fringes which match the flowers are < dress. 
always arranged round these shawls. Another form of dress which is as yet rather ec- 
For more dressy toilettes it is now customary to ¢ centric, but is, nevertheless, adopted by many of 
have the outside coverings cut out of the same ma- > those who lead the fashion, is that cut in the form 
terial as the dress. The form is varied in twenty ( of a gentleman’s overcoat. A fashionable dress- 
different ways. maker, is now making for some of her best custo- 
A great number of soft Italian silks, shot with § mers coats cut in what is called Louis XIV. form, 
white, are worn; also white silks, with colored hair > with long, square basque, pockets, and buttons. 
stripes over them. The latter are considered more ¢ To divest this of its masculine character, makes it 
negligé, and are generally trimmed with a deep ‘in very clear Swiss muslin over colored taffetas, 
flounce, the heading of which is a ruche made of a with Valenciennes pockets, trimming the basque 
self-colored taffetas of the same shade as the stripes. S with straps of Valenciennes insertion. The skirts 
This ruche is soft and full, and is fastened down 2 worn with these garments are made of similar muslin 
at equal distances with ornaments made of similar ‘ over colored taffetas. 
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JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIA PLANTATION IN 1838 7 A History oF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE 
—1839. By Frances Anne Kemble. New inant By John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. Professor 
Harper & Brothers. S of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of 

. . 2 New York. Author of a “Treatise on Human 
There is nothing of the pretension of book mak- 2 Physiology,” &c., &e. New York: Harper € Bros. 
ing about this remarkable volume, which seems to ¢ 

have been kept back, providentially, for its truaeS gn his work on Human Physiology, Dr. Draper 

work until this time, when tens of thousands will 2 treated of man as an individual. In this work he 

read and ponder its sad record against slavery, Sconsiders him in his social relation, and assumes 
who would have turned from it before in a preju- >that social advancement is as completely under the 
diced rejection. It is made up of letters written to (control of natural laws as bodily growth; the life 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dwight Sedgewick, of Lenox, )of the individual being a miniature of the life of a 

Mass., by the author, while residing for a winter (nation. These propositions he goes on to demon- 

with her husband, Pierce Butler, on his rice and Sstrate in this large and exhaustive work. Com- 

cotton plantations in the island at the entrance of 2 mencing with Greece, and giving a history of that 
the Altahama, on the coast of Georgia. nation’s mind in all its varying phases, he does the 

The history which Mrs. Kemble gives of her ?same by the other countries of Rurope, showing how 
daily experiences among her husband’s slaves, is §they emerged from darkness, how they advanced, 
painful beyond conception. She takes you right 2 how some of them declined, and in what condition 
down into their actual life, and you see them over- (of progress they now stand. He believes that 
worked, degraded down to the level of mere stock > Europe is now entering on its mature phase of life, 
animals for increase of human property, deprived ¢ and he contrasts this with the decadence into which 
of all comfort, neglected in sickness, treated worse 5 China has fallen—attributing the progress to the 


than horses or mules, the women brutally lashed by 
their overseer for the crime of complaint to their 
pitying mistress against his exactions and cruelties. 
You shudder as you read the details so simply 
told; your heart aches along every page; your 
soul throbs with horror and disgust of men who 
call themselves followers of the Lord—Christians— 


¢ bumanizing influences of Christianity, and the decay 
$to the enervating effects of heathenism. This re- 
2ligious sentiment runs, in a clear under-current, 
“through the book, and the conclusion which the 
‘author desires his readers to arrive at is, “that the 
civilization of Europe has not taken place fortuit- 
Sously, but in a definite manner, and under the 


and yet walk amid these awful scenes with the ©eontrol of natural laws; that the procession of 
power but not the will to change them. “If this (nations does not move forward like a dream, with- 
is slavery,” you say, “and God is just, no wonder Sout reason or order, but that there is a predeter- 
it has so cursed the nation, and imperilled its (mined, a solemn march, in which all must join, 
life !”” ‘ever moving, ever resistlessly advancing, encoun- 
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tering and enduring an inevitable succession of< invasion of Julius Cesar to the abdication of 
. > 2 . . € 
events; that individual life and its advancement > James II. 


S 

through successive stages is the model of social life ¢ 

aod ceababer variations,” ¢ MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE THEO, 
8 ‘ € . Pa 


i S Frewinenuysen, LL.D. By Rev. T. W. Chambers, 
We may regard this book as the profoundestS Now york: Harper & Brothers. 


philosophical treatise yet given to general litera- j ; eo 
ture by our country. $ This memoir of an eminent Christian statesman 


2and philanthropist, gives us the record of a good 
Ovt-Door Papers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. < and useful life. It is related with the tender ad- 

Boston. Ticknor & Fields. 2miration of a friend. Mr. Frelinghuysen was of 

Most of the fine papers contained in this book > Dutch descent. His father, Gen. Frederick Fre- 
have appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly,” and linghuysen, was a soldier of the Revolution anda 
their collection in a single volume is a work well 2 statesman. Mr. Frelinghuysen, who, -it will be 
done. Among these papers are “ Saints and their‘ remembered, ran for Vice President of the United 
Bodies,” “The Procession of Flowers,” “ April < States on the Clay ticket in 1844, died at the age 
Days,” “My Out-Door Study,” “Barbarism and § of 74 years, in April, 1861. 


Civilization,” “The Murder of the Innocents,” ete. 2 ‘ , 
: : ” 2 Tue ELements or Aritumetic: Designed for Children. 


Paris iv America. By Dr. René Lefebore (Edouard§ By Elias Loomis, LL.D. New York: Harper & 

Laboulaye.) Translated by Mary L. Booth. New> Brothers. 

ns See Serene. 2 Designed to introduce young children toa know- 

A curious book of imaginary scenes in the United ¢ ledge of arithmetic. It assumes no previous know- 
States, by a Frenchman who never crossed the 2 ledge vf the subject, not even the ability to count 
Atlantic; written with the purpose of showing how‘ ten correctly; and the successive steps are so 
remarkable is our progress beyond the old world, 2 gradual as not to be beyond the capacity of ordi- 
not only in political ideas, but in the appliances ofS nary children of eight years of age. 
art and science to domestic use, convenience and 2 y 
comfort. He makes, of course, many amusing ¢ XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. Recensuit J. F. Macmichael, 
mistakes, and purposely exaggerates for effect ; > ee ee ee 
but, it is singular how much he gets right, and S Another book in the series of “ Harper’s Greek 
how clearly he sees the working of our social and 2and Latin Texts,” intended to supply, for the use 
governmental systems. M. Laboulaye is a lawyer S of schools and students, cheap and accurate editions 
of eminent ability. He has written largely on legal 2 of the classics. This volume will be sent by mail 
and political subjects, and is esteemed one of the S by the publishers on receipt of fifty cents. 


ripest scholars and finest thinkers of his country. ‘ 
¢ Tue Farry Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories 


THE OLp Regime AND THE Revotution. By De Toecque-S Selected and Rendered Anew. By the author of 
ville. New York: Harper & Brothers. S “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &¢e. New York: Har- 
, o_o re er & Brothers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This volume indicates great research, profound 2 “a : ' “4 


thought, and is altogether the result of a patient,S We have “Tom Thumb,” “Jack and the Bean 
careful, thorough investigation of some of the lead- 2 Stalk,” “Jack the Giant Killer,” and the whole 
ing causes of that strange and terrible historical‘ series of English fairy tales for the nursery, re- 
fact—the French Revolution. The book is exceed-2 written and newly rendered by one of the most 
ingly interesting. The author says he “could delicately perceptive female minds of the day. 
point to more than one short chapter that has cost 2 The book cannot fail of a wide acceptance and 
him more than a year’s work.” S warm welcome. 

The translation must, it seems to us, preserve to? 

pe Oe 2s t 2 George Agustas Sala’s “Strange Adventures of 

ora er ee ee Oe See $ Capt. Dangerous,” has been published in this coun- 
etry by T. O. H. P. Burnham, Boston. It is a 
Hume’s History or ExGuanp. New York: Harper €°¢ story of varied and exciting interest, as the title 

Brothers. ° indicates. 

This late edition of this standard work will no‘ 
doubt be received with favor. Hume is an inter- 2 “St. Olavee,” and “ First Friendship,” two ad- 
esting historian, and his clear, pleasant. style, ditions to “Harper’s Library of Select Novels,” 
winds calmly among the turbulent ages and scenes) #7 quite above the ordinary run of stories. “St 
that employ his pen; ages and scenes so full of in- Q Olaves” is very fine. 
terest, so prolific of meaning to us all. —_ 2 A highly wrought love story comes from the 
If Hume had been a thoroughly Christian man ¢ press of Ticknor & Fields, entitled, “ Lilsan.” 
he would probably have taken a different view of Piss ether Watters With geaston wid ie power. 
some of the times and circumstances of which he< 
treats; but, in other respects, these six en “A Point of Honor” is another good novel, 
Present a valuable History of England, from the making 232 of “ Harper’s Library of Select Novels.” 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THOUGHTS AS THEY CAME. 2but we know better. A woman who has the 

Not long ago the writer <f this listened to a instinct of grace, the gift of taste—who can enhance 
sermon designed especially though not exclusively >her charms of person with graceful outlines and 
for young ladies, for there was at least a conspicu-< harmonizing colors, will stand a great deal better 
ous sprinkling of the stronger sex all over the chance to win your favor than another of her sex 
church. We went, we confess, with some curiosity, ? who is above any such weakness. Don’t be too hard 
and a hazy doubt in our minds, for the subject is a >on us, then!” 
dainty one, as Gail Hamilton hath it in finer, and2 Dear reader, because there were some such 
loftier, and impassioned phrase, for man to handle. § thoughts in our mind as we listened to the minis- 
They’re dreadfully apt—clergymen and lecturers— ? ter’s discourse, don’t think that it has not seemed 
to deal with us after a “cut and dried fashion’—to§to us a sin and a shame that it should be 
harp on the same string which we’ve learned by said there never was a time in which women de- 
heart, and alas! like a great many other things( voted so much labor and expense to dress as 
learned in that way, find it dreadfully hard to ‘the present one—when the cloud of civil war hangs 
crystallize into daily deeds. It’s all very nice, and ¢ glooming over the land—when fathers and husbands, 
good, and true, to tell us about woman’s influence, Sbrothers and friends, are languishing in hospitals 
woman’s sphere, woman’s blessedness. We believe Cand dying on battle-fields!' What a ghastly incon- 
every word of it. But, oh dear! away down in S sistency there seems in all this! 
the core of our natures we feel that this good advice? “You have no idea of the real state of things 
and these glowing generalities don’t reach the‘ there,” said a young Southern lady whom we met 
whole truth. Somehow men—good, honest, true > at Washington several months since, and who had 
men, we mean—don’t seem to understand women. § steadily adhered to the Union cause, and at last 
They lack that fine intuition which penetrates to found safety within our lines. “The ladies of 
the secret places where her soul abideth. They ¢ Fredericksburg never talk of dress, or parties, or 
don’t understand her. : > amusements of any kind. They look with indigna- 

This sermon contained a great deal of earnest, ¢ tion and reproof on any one who suggests such 
solemn truth. The heart of the speaker throbbed > topics.” 
with that fine chivalry and reverence for See, And we felt reproved for our Northern country- 
hood which made him speak good and true wordsS women, while we listened. Ah, those Southern 
for her and her cause. But at length he approached 2 women we loved so late to call our sisters, have 
that most delicate and difficult subject for a man S Shown brave hearts in that bad cause which no 
to touch, and that was woman’s love of dress. ddoubt many of them deemed right. We do‘ not 


He said a great many wise and just things in the § allude now to the bitterness, the hatred, the rancor 
abstract about it—he told us that it was a very ¢ Which sometimes have developed themselves—-we 
small social or moral influence our apparel or adorn- § speak of the fervor, the self-sacrifice, the courage 
ment would obtain for us, and the general inference Sand endurance they have manifested. 

to be drawn was that any sensible, right-minded 4 Not that we believe, oh, women of New Eng- 
man, would be quite impervious to any extraneous )land—oh, wives and mothers of the Middle States— 


attractions of that sort. Soh, daughters of the fair West, that in you dwells 


Of course, we couldn’t “ get right up in meeting,” > 2° spirit of patriotism, no lofty fervor of self- 
and speak what was in our thoughts—if we had, it sacrifice, no mighty love of country, whose foun- 
would have been somewhat after this sort : S tains breaking up and swelling into a mighty river, 

“No, my dear sir—that part isn’t true. Perhaps 4 should bear on its tidal your most precious freights 
you don’t know it, but you men are very suscepti-‘°f loves, and hopes, and prayers. Oh, you come 
ble to the way we look, the manner in which we of too good stock to be false to your country—-to 
dress. In a thousand ways, you stimulate our love S the teachings and faith of your grandmothers ! 
of admiration. You flatter us for looking well.2 But the hour to try what spirit you are of has 
You like to see us—you know you do—decked in$20t come, as it might have done, as perhaps it 
colors that harmonize—in soft, flowing robes, and2™%y, When you too shall prove that there are 
graceful lines. What man ever preferred a woman § things to your hearts of graver interest, higher 


“hatchet-faced, hoopless’—one who evinced a sub- 2° Worth and meaning than those which now occupy 
too much of your thoughts and time. 


lime disregard for any such weakness as the adorn- 
We did not go back to the old days of “linsey- 


ment of her person ? é 
: - ne ; 
“You may talk in sermon, lecture and debate as W0lsey”—of short gown and skirts—the times 


though it were not of the smallest account how a< bave changed since then, and the spinning-wheel 
Woman looks, or what sort of garments she wears, > bas ceased its low song in our homes, and the 


provided she is an earnest, devoted, loving woman; < clatter of the loom no more thrills tae drowsy air 


: (147) 
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of the summer; but into our lives too has fallen ac 
great crisis, which demands our thoughts, our 2 
prayers, our energies, a time when fashion, amuse- 5 
ment, dress, should absorb us less and less, stand- <¢ 
ing as we do in the shadow of great and new revo- 2 
lutions. $ 
Dear reader, we did not take our pen to utter any? 
anathema upon Dress, but as our thoughts came, $ 2 
so have we spoken them. Perhaps they may 
suggest other and wiser ones to you. V. F. T. 


LWP 


GREETING. 
To my Teachers and Classmates.* 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
When that day has blossomed golden, 
From the summer’s ripened heart, 
All its budding hours unfolden, 
And ye come—so long apart. 


SUV 


c 


On your Mount of Vision standing, re 
And your smiles strike through each tear, 

Take, oh Classmates, take the Greeting 
From the hills I send you here. 


< 
> 
¢ 


S 

¢ 

For the mists are rolling backwards, : 
The slow mists, across the years, 

And once more the shining mainland 
Of that distant coast appears. 


< 

2 

8 

. > 4 

And sweet memories, myrrh and spices, ¢ 

Blows the wind across the sea, | 
And along the tidal rises 


My lost girlhood back to me. 


Will ye stand in the old places, 

With the sunlight in your hair? 
Will the smile upon your faces 

Have the lights they used to wear ? 


y * S 
We have gone so wide asunder, 


We who stood so close that time, 
Looking off with hope and wonder 
To the paths our youth must climb. 


- hailing from New England; 


S yes-8. 


(this inexplicable Boston “ Yes.” 


‘ shade of meaning, of almost every slang reply that 
¢ one can hear from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
< says, “ Just so,” and “‘ You can’t come it over me!” 


E MAGAZINE. 


LS PSP IIS SSS OS 


ALS SPALL 
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Still to all the old faiths loyal, 
What is pure, and true, and good, 
Let us go, serene and joyful, 
To the work of womanhood. 


Wheresoe’er her mission lieth 
Let no heart nor service fail, 
O’er our lives one Love abideth, 

Let one Hope o’er all prevail. 


Teachers, Classmates, to my Greeting, 
Sent across the hills for you, 

Angels make some blest completing 
When their white shores rise in view. 


THAT PECULIAR YES-S! 
You have heard it, reader, from some lady friend 
you have heard it, 


and often pondered its meaning. It wasn’t just 


© pleasant nor complimentary, and yet you didn’t 
<see how you could quarrel with it—the lady was 
> so kind, so smiling, so self-satisfied, and responded 


to your remarks with that unfailing yes-s, in such 
a condescending, almost patronizing way. 
A writer in the August number of Harper has 


‘come to our help in this matter, and impaled that 


We quote him pertinently :— 


Mrs. Winthrop inclined her head slightly towards 
¢ her left shoulder, and, as if yielding to an irresisti- 
ble internal flood of argument, ejaculated (for the 
‘ twentieth time during our morning’s conversation), 
>  Yes-s !?” 

And here allow me to relieve myself concerning 
It cannot be 


S written, and I defy the most skilful printer, by 
means of any complication of italics, dashes, or 
S$ notes of interrogation or exclamation, to express it 
> in all its fulness—its provokingness. 


It is yielding, 
defiant, coaxing, snubbing, conciliatory, and threat- 
Sening, allin a breath. Tt is susceptible of every 


It 


S “ Go it, my hearty!” and “A leetle tough!” “ What 


And transfigured in that vision, 
Rose our future, vast and fair, 
We have since smiled soft derision 

On some castles built of air. 


We have felt some loss—some baffling 
Of those early dreams have known, 

And it may be in life’s grappling 
Somewhat wiser, sadder grown. 


In the chapel, in the school-room, 
*Mid the halls, beneath the trees, 
Will there darken not the chill gloom 

Sometimes of a thought like these ? 


? 


And some faces will be missing, 
From the song—the feast—the prayer— 
Oh, the grass makes green embossing 
O’er their slumbers still and fair. € 


> 


But if through your common gladness : 
Sometimes sharply thrills a pain, 
As there drops some note of sadness 


Down the faint path of my strain, ¢ 


te 


° 


* Written for the Reunion at Monticello Seminary’ 
July 17, 1863. 


-a whopper!” and “Them’s my sentiments!” “ Go it 


¢ blind!” “ Aint you stretching it?” “ Bully for you!” 
“Hit em again!” “No, yer don’t!” and “Sartain 
onow!” And all the time it is so Bostonianly elegant 
2 that one must wince under it with folded hands, 
sand take its meaning as one best can. 


Mrs. Winthrop’s “ Yes-s /?” meant a great deal, 


; and I knew it. 


¢ ge The “Publishers’ Circular,” issued on the 
‘first and fifteenth of each month, by Mr. George 
¢ W. Childs of this city, is a valuable source of liter- 
S ary information to both booksellers and book- 
- buyers. 


i 


es- The Queen of Spain’s physician is a home- 


* opathist. 


“Ir wisdom is the head, and honesty the heart, 
energetic industry is the right hand of every 
exalted vocation, without which the shrewdest 
insight is blind, and the best intentions are 
5 abortive.” 
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CHILD’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 















































CHILD’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 








COLLAR, to be Trimmed with Maltese Lace. 




















(Front View.) 
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Furnished for the Home 
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E. A. HAYT & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 

















(Back View.) 


CIRCULAR. 
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RIDING DRESS. 





